desperateandopen \ 


for business. in an 
exclisive conversation, , 

Fidel defends\ 

his Compromises” 
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tsNOCabout putting a computer on a student’ desk 





and then walking off and forgettin: aboutit. 
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To get the most out of technology 
you need a vision for how it can improve 
learning in your school. You need a plan 
to turn that vision into reality. And, you 
need help and advice 
Over the years, Apple has been with 


us every step of the way. They've given US 





presentations and provided uswith lots of 
materials that showed us different ways 
we could use computers meaningfully 

Their people have always been available 
to offer assistance and answer technical 
questions. When we were developing our 
network, Dave Staton, an Apple systems 
engineer, devoted a tremendous amount 
of time and energy to helping us. Apple 

has even included us in focus groups and 
used our ideas in de signing their new 


computers. In the end, | get the sense 


y | ‘ 
that Apple is truly dedicated to education ‘ S , \\A\\\ 
While | realize Apple sells computers, | . — 
) 


believe they really sell learning 


Dr. Sheila Cory 








This is the technology plan Sheila's team created. Along the way, 
they used Apples Teaching, Learning and Technology, a 
multimedia kit that guides you through the entire 
planning process—from choosing the right 
technology, to implementing it, 
to evaluating its over- 
all effectiveness 
in your 


school. 


Moving Ahead with a Vis 
instructional Technolo 





Apple Systems Engineer Dave Staton. Sheila says that Dave 
“went above and beyond our expectations in belping us plan our 
network. He studied our blueprints, outlined options —he 
even lent me books from bis own library.” 


© 1995 Apple Computer, Inc. All rights reserved. Apple, the Apple logo and Macintosh are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc 
This ad was made entirely using Apple” Macintosh computers 





At Apple, we realize that putting 
technology in a school can be avery 
detailed and, often, a very demanding 
process. Even experienced computer 
coordinators find that they may need a 
little help every now and then 

That's why we have a dedicated 
division of education specialists —many 
former educators themselves — on hand 
to answer questions and assist you. Thats 
why were always investing in education 
al research, and sharing our knowledge 
and technical expertise with the educa- 
tion community. And that’s why we've 
designed our new Macintosh’ LC com- 
puters from the ground up, to meet the 
unique needs of educators and students. 

It's these kinds of special efforts 
that have helped make us the number 
one computer company in schools today. 
And it's a commitment to education that 


you'll find only with Apple 


We dont just want to 


make computers. We want to 
make a difference. 














The National 
ChryslerPlymouth Sale 
Is On Now! 





Plymouth Neon 


$551,200 OFF 





Chrysler Concorde Chrysler New Yorker 
51.684 OFF  %°1,800' OFF 


. , ‘ T 
a See Your Local Chrysler-Plymouth Dealer Now. 


*On new '95 stock. Up to $600 cash back on select option packages. Up to $600 pkg. values. **$1,350 cash back on Concorde with D pkg, & 3.5 liter engine plus $334 in pkg values. 
‘ounted pkg. MSRP. Always wear your seat belt. 


*Get $1,338 cash back on select option pkgs. and up to $523 in pkg. values. Pkg. values based on total value of pkg. items vs. usual diso 
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OON AFTER HE TOOK HIS POST AT 

Time in 1993, managing editor 

James R. Gaines expressed a desire 

to set up a meeting with Fidel Cas- 
tro. Last August negotiations between 
Time and Cuban officials began in ear- 
nest, and Time Inc. chairman Regi 
nald K. Brack requested a meeting 
as well. On Feb. 1, with an agree- 
ment near, Gaines and Brack trav- 
eled to Havana, accompanied by 
TIME International managing edi- 
tor Karsten Prager, chief of corre- 
spondents Joelle Attinger, deputy 
chief of correspondents Richard 
Hornik and Miami bureau chief 
Cathy Booth. 

For two days the TiME delega- 
tion was bounced back and forth 
among Cuban bureaucrats, and at 
times an audience with Castro 
seemed in doubt. Finally a message 
was delivered to the group: “You're invit- 
ed to dinner. Be ready to go at 7:30 p.m. 
promptly.” A few hours later they were 
dining with Castro—and recording the 
exclusive conversation that appears in 
this week's issue. 

The setting was a vast hall in Cuba's 
government office building, the Palacio 





de la Revolucion. At first the 68-year-old 
Cuban leader “struck me as looking rath- 
er frail,” observes Prager. “Older than I 
thought.” But “as we got to dinner and 


we got into a conversation and the adren- 
aline began to flow, he became the kind 





FEASTING WITH FIDEL: From left, Attinger, Prager, 
Gaines, Castro, Hornik, Brack. Not pictured, Booth 


of Castro you think Castro ought to be. 
Lively. Articulate. Talks with his hands, 
looks you in the eye.” 

Dinner was a five-course affair—sal- 
ad, soup, fillet of sea bass, lamb, and ice 
cream for dessert. Castro, who spoke in 
Spanish, talked “nonstop, pausing only to 
eat and drink.” according to Booth. He 








joked that he held an “Olympic record” in 
assassination plots against him, and chid- 
ed Boris Yeltsin and Mikhail Gorbachev 
for being apologetic about communism. 
“He appeared to be very well informed, 
says Attinger. “He did not strike me as 
someone who was isolated.” 

The three-hour dinner ended at 
= 1 a.m. Cigars were offered, but Cas- 
2 tro, who stopped smoking several 
years ago, abstained. Throughout 
8 the evening, Castro displayed a 
> puckish sense of humor, a fondness 
for martinis, and a willingness to 
* discuss any topic, no matter how 
" controversial. But despite Castro's 
openness as a dinner host, there re- 
mained something deeply intracta- 
ble about the man. “At his core, 
there was no flinching from what he 
had always believed, in terms of the 
virtues of the revolution and the vir- 
tues of communism,” says Gaines. 
“However much you might disagree 
with that, there’s something admirable 


about his consistency.” 


Ath Vick 
President 
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Sometimes shocking. 
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The half-hour PBS face-off that offers 
extraordinary 1 on the vital issues of 
the day, Learn the stories behind the events 





news from the people 
really know 
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Dale R. Yancy 





WHEN I SAW PHOTOS OF THE KOBE EARTH- 
quake [Cover Stories, Jan. 30], it 
looked like a war had occurred. But this 
sudden devastation was done by nature, 
not by human beings. There have been 
complaints that the response of the au- 
thorities was too slow because of its bu- 
reaucracy. They are deserved. But this 
earthquake was much more destructive 
than the government ever imagined. It is 
easy to criticize, but everyone has to 
learn from this experience. 

Yoshiko Kawada 

Hachioji, Japan 


IT HAPPENED ALL OF A SUDDEN IN PRE- 
dawn darkness. My house was almost de- 
stroyed. It was a nightmare. Like a thun- 
derbolt, violent movement ran through 
our street. After this tragic moment, 
deep silence came back in the darkness, 
and then I heard a voice crying for help. 
It was a horrible dream. After dawn, peo- 
ple in the street composed themselves 
and began to rescue those trapped under 
the crushed houses without considering 
their own lost property. My son started 
digging through the rubble with bare 
hands to help rescue a friend under a 
crushed apartment building. We accept- 
ed the reality. I was impressed by peo- 
ple’s will to live and their ability to help 
one another in the crisis. 
Masaaki Otani 
Hyogo, Japan 


THE KOBE EARTHQUAKE LEFT MY DAUGH- 
ter and her family homeless; they had to 
be evacuated from the city. I was deter- 
mined to get to them even if I had to 
walk. I was able to take one of the few re- 
maining trains halfway to my destina- 
tion. There I met a young man who for 
the next five hours led me to Kobe, clear- 
ing the road of broken glass and steering 
me away from danger. He was constantly 
concerned about me, disregarding his 
own safety during our often perilous 
journey on foot. I was dazed and shocked 
by the destruction around me. My guide 
led me through the ravaged area right to 





A Sundered World 

«<The massive earthquake in Kobe 
is a reminder we cannot put all our 
confidence in governments or in 


scientific prediction. 99 


Merrimack, New Hampshire 


the front door of where | needed to go, 

whereupon he thanked me for the honor 

of escorting me and left. To my mind this 

man, Masaru Katagawa, epitomizes the 
noble spirit of Japan. 

Jeanette Hamber 

Osaka, Japan 


THE TRUE CHARACTER OF PEOPLE IS OF- 
ten most apparent when they are faced 
with adversity. In the aftermath of the 
Kobe quake there have been few report- 
ed cases of looting; we haven't seen the 
police and military guarding the posses- 
sions of those whose homes were de- 
stroyed. Compare this with what Ameri- 
cans saw following Hurricane Andrew 
and the recent California disasters. It is a 
sad commentary that in the U.S. we have 
a “carrion class” that when disaster 
strikes, descends on the scene to feed on 
the misery of others. 
Robert D. Schoales 
Melbourne, Florida 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF KOBE LEAD ONE TO 
suspect that steel rebar and concrete re- 
inforcements are missing from the ex- 
pressway and other public projects. The 
Japanese should turn their formidable 
energy to a great national purpose: sur- 
vival of a superquake. The government 
must oversee the inspection and retrofit 
of all structures in the Tokyo-Yokohama 
metroplex. Time is short. 
Robert Hurwitz 
Newport Beach, California 


Americans Look at America 


YOUR ARTICLE ON “THE STATE OF THE 
Union” in 1995 was very valuable [Sre- 
CIAL Report, Jan. 30]. Our leaders too 
often fail to see the big picture. The fed- 
eral budget is more than 10 times what it 
was 30 years ago. In 1965 inflation was 
lower, unemployment was lower, inter- 
est rates were lower, the deficit and na- 


| tional debt were small fractions of what 


we have today and the rate of economic 
growth was higher. Is it mere coinci- 








dence that we are spending 10 times as 

much money and that everything is 

worse? And does the moral decay in 

America have anything to do with the 
massive federal handout programs? 

Fred Brown 

Palomar, California 


I FIND IT QUITE PARADOXICAL THAT A 
country that champions the concept of 
democracy is so skeptical of its own gov- 
ernment. Rhetoric claims that Ameri- 
cans want a government of the people 
and by the people, but most Americans 
deeply dislike being governed by other 
people. In fact, as your article points out, 
more and more Americans distrust the 
people they sent to Washington, and 
they have decided to take matters, from 
education to sanitation, into their own 
hands. Self-reliance is a good concept; 
however, it does little to build a nation. Is 
there an America, a nation, a community 
with shared visions and aspirations? Or is 
America simply a parcel of land holding 
some 260 million voices singing 260 mil- 
lion different tunes? 
Andreas Couraud 
East Rutherford, New Jersey 


Wonder-Weapon Debate 


YOUR REPORT QUESTIONING THE PRICE 
of and need for 20 additional B-2 Stealth 
bombers for the Air Force [DEFENSE, 
Jan. 30] barely scratches the surface. The 
venerable B-52 will be flying long after 
both the B-1 and B-2 are retired. The 
B-52 is combat proven and requires no 
major modifications to carry popular 
weapons configurations. Why then are 
we rapidly modifying our new aircraft to 
match the capabilities of our old aircraft 
so that these still viable planes can be re- 
tired? Yes, I want a strong defense, but 
imagine how far the $20 billion being 
spent on unnecessary B-2s would go to- 
ward improving readiness. 
Ed Phillips 
Bossier City, Louisiana 
AOL: Ed7556 


YOUR ARTICLE, FOR WHICH I WAS INTER- 
viewed, misrepresents several key points 
regarding the discussion of the need for 
more B-2 bombers. You say that Nor- 
throp Grumman's firm fixed-price offer 
for 20 additional B-2s is “dubious,” that 
these aircraft will be “stripped-down” 
versions with “scant strategic value.” 
Northrop Grumman’s firm fixed price 
offers new B-2s for an average price of 
$570 million each. Those who question 
the validity of this price fail to under- 
stand the meaning of the term firm fixed 
price. It means just what it says. It’s true 
there are additional costs to owning any 
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weapon system—including the B-2. 
These costs are controlled by the operat- 
ing service. In this case, Air Force esti- 
mates for the total cost to acquire the air- 
craft, including airplane, spares, military 
construction and support equipment, 
are 40% less than the figures you cited, 
And these aircraft are not stripped-down 
versions. All additional B-2s will be iden- 
tical to the first 20, with full operational 
war-fighting capability. 
Ralph D. Crosby Jr., Corporate Vice 
President and General Manager 
B-2 Division 
Northrop Grumman Corp. 
Pico Rivera, California 


THE $500 HAMMER IS ALIVE AND WELL — 

except that now the price tag is far high- 

er. No weapons to arm the B-2 with? Per- 

haps Ollie North can work out a deal with 
Iraq for some superaccurate Scuds. 

Christopher D. Barrett 

Bath, Maine 

AOL: CD Barrett 


Fighting for 0.J. 


THE ONLY WINNERS IN THE O.J. CASE WILL 
be defense attorneys Johnnie Cochran, 
Robert Shapiro and F. Lee Bailey [Jus- 
OT 


Artistic Tales 
From the 





perched ona stone near a wall that 
bore an ursine image, and offered 
opinions about why it was there. Our 
story said the stone the skull rested 
on may have been some sort of 
Paleolithic altar, but reader Mary 
Shyne of Mountain View, California, 
didn’t think so. Instead, she 
suggested, “the artist may have 
decided to keep it around as acool 
objet d'art just to decorate his cave, 
much the way I might do if! owned a 
bear skull. Personally, | think some 
track lighting shining on it from above 
would look spectacular.” Kirsten 
Llamas of Miami thought the skull was 
amodel: “The bear's head, the most 
difficult part to draw from memory, fit 
through the narrow cave entrance, 
whereas the rest of the bear stayed 
outside for supper. Drawing the bear 
allowed it to live once more. But will it 
survive this discovery for another 
20,000 years?” 











TICE, Jan. 30]. Whether they win 

or lose the case, they will take O.J. 

Simpson's bank account to the clean- 

ers and make even more money sell- 
ing their stories after the trial. 

Charles F. Reese 

Jacksonville, Alabama 


WHAT COCHRAN IS DOING IS WHAT ALL OF 
us should do. We should all fight a system 
of justice that has different rules for dif- 
ferent people based on color, creed and 
socioeconomic status. Such a system will 
never be enough anywhere. 
Farzana Rastogi 
Gernsheim, Germany 


Trashy Is as Trashy Does 


YOUR ARTICLE ON TALK-SHOW HOST RICKI 
Lake and the rise of trash TV was very 
timely [TELEvISION, Jan. 30]. Lane's 
show in particular was the reason I re- 
cently had my cable service canceled. I 
find it very disturbing that trashy people 
are allowed to go on national TV with the 
sordid facts, real or fabricated, about 
their pathetic lives. These are people I 
would never associate with or ever want 
to meet. It’s maddening to have them on 
network TV, screaming out from channel 
to channel. There are viewers watching 
these shows who feel if it’s on TV, this 
must be the way everyone lives. Suscep- 
tible people will think this behavior is 
normal and acceptable. 
Mary V. Hall 
Playa del Rey, California 


RICKI AND THE OTHER MEDIA SLEAZE 

merchants are simply giving the people 

what they want. It worked for P.T. Bar- 
num, and it still works today. 

John P. Hayward 

Stone Mountain, Georgia 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters may also be sent via the America Online 


computer network. 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address me telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 


Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 


1-800-843-TIME 
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Nominee in Trouble (Take 20) 
The odds against Dr. Henry 
Foster becoming the next 
Surgeon General seemed to 
grow steeper as his nomina- 
tion bogged down in a con- 
troversy over the number of 
abortions he had performed 
during his career—a dispute 
that once again put the 
White House in the embar- 
rassing position of having to 
explicate a sloppy vetting 
process. Appearing on Night- 
line, Foster said he had per- 
formed 39 abortions—an up- 
ward adjustment from the 
“fewer than a dozen” he said 
he had previously told the 
White House about. Many 
antiabortion Senators ques- 
tioned Foster’s candor, leav- 
ing many proabortion-rights 
lawmakers fuming over the 
White House’s failure to get 
Foster's record straight from 
the start and thus letting the 
debate devolve into a num- 
bers game. For his part, the 
President vowed to fight for 
Foster’s confirmation, as did 
Foster himself. 


Yes to a Line Item Veto 

By an overwhelming vote of 
294 to 134, the House ap- 
proved a measure giving the 
President the power to exer- 
cise a line item veto over 
spending bills and some tax 
measures. Democrats 
warned, to no effect, that the 
legislation gives too much 
power to the President, and 
might even be unconstitu- 
tional. The bill now goes to 
the Senate, where approval is 
less certain. 


Maybe to a Balanced Budget 
The Senate, meanwhile, con- 
tinued its lengthy debate 
over a balanced-budget 
amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, defeating a Democratic 
proposal that would have 
forced sponsors to specify 
how the deficit would be 

cut under the amendment. 
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DISCONSOLATE FAN OF THE WEEK: Not even self-designated umpire Bill Clinton 


could persuade balky players and owners to resolve their differences and play ball 





Banker to Mexico: “Go Get 'Em” 

Washington insiders are shaking their heads over a report circulated on Capitol 
Hill by the Chase Bank’s influential Mexico expert, RIORDAN ROETT. The Mexican 
government, still reeling from the peso crisis, must “eliminate” the opposition in 
the rebellious southern state of Chiapas, argues Roett, and should “consider care- 
fully whether or not to allow opposition victories [even] if fairly won at the bal- 
lot box.” And indeed, President Ernesto Zedillo’s soldiers rolled into Chiapas last 
Thursday to crack down on the rebels and arrest their leaders as criminals. A 
spokesman for Chase, which has made extensive loans to Mexico, said Roett’s 
analysis “does not reflect the bank's views.” 
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IN BUSINESS TODAY 
ITS NOT WHERE YOU START, 
ITS WHERE YOU FINISH. 


WHAT'S IT ALL ABOUT? 
It's about your business. It's about 
technology leveling the playing field. 
It's about getting ahead. Business 
Source from Microsoft® is an in- 
formation resource dedicated to 
helping you find plain-English 
answers to all your software 
questions. And it’s backed 
by hundreds of people, all on 
your side. Just call and get 
detailed information on our com- 
plete line of business software. 
Hear how Microsoft is helping other 
growing businesses grow and learn 
how to put the most powerful 
business software to work for you. 
WHAT DO | GET? 


A complete set of tools that will 


make the move to Microsoft easy 


S 


product information. If you recently 


and hassle-free. You get our Planning 
The Move kit, which includes a pre- 
planning checklist, information on 
hardware requirements, success 
stories about businesses that have 
switched, 


already and helpful 





purchased Microsoft Office, ask for 
our detailed Making The Move kit. 
Run across something you can't work 
out? Call our Conversion Support 
Line and our product support staff 
will handle your problems over the 


phone. What if you need hands-on 


help? We'll be glad to give you the 


name of a professional Conversion 
Expert right in your neighborhood. 
WHY SHOULD | CALL? 
No matter where your business is 
on the growth curve, we have every- 
thing you need to help your business 
take off. You get access to 
the information resources that 
make moving from DOS to 
Microsoft Windows” programs 
easier than ever. You also get 
information on Microsoft Word for 
word processing, Microsoft Excel 
for spreadsheet analysis, Microsoft 
PowerPoint” for presenting ideas 
and Microsoft Access for database 
management. Results? Every presen- 
tation, every report, every spread- 
sheet, and every letter you write 


comes out first class. Every time. 
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WINNERS @ LOSERS 


MARGARET 
O'BRIEN 

Ex—child star recovers 
Oscar stolen by maid 
40 years ago 


PRINCESS DI 
Gym owner who took 
sweaty secret pix of 
her forced to give up 
the negs 


DICK VAN DYKE 
OJ. prosecution wit- 
ness plugs Van Dyke 
reruns to establish 
possible murder time 
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Numbers were in the news last week. See if you 
can match up the correct sums: 


A)A few (B)Fewer than a dozen (€)13 (0)37 (E39 


1. Number of abortions 
Surgeon General nominee 
Dr. Henry Foster Jr. initially 
told the White House he 
had performed 

2. Number of abortions Dr. 
Foster told Ted Koppel he 
had performed 

3. Number of feet separat- 
ing space shuttle Discovery 


Feinstein 


restaurant 
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Wi 


bias—he demanded that 
gender 


long did it take to get a straight answer? 


*9:30 a.m. Thursday, Feb. 9 
Time makes the initial request. “It’s an in- 
teresting question,’ says a senior staff mem- 
ber, who declines to be quoted by name. 


*3:30 p.m. TIME calls back. “These are 
intriguing questions, to say the least,” ad- 
mits the senior staff member. 


°6:45 p.m. Staff member calls TIME: “1 
don’t have any specific answers for you 
yet. Let’s see what we can do tomorrow. 
This is not a rebuff” 


and Russian space station 
Mirat their closest approach 


4. Number of weeks it took 
Michael Huffington to 
concede defeat to Dianne 


5. Number of margaritas 
Denise Brown admitted 
drinking at La Cantina 


Senator Larry Pressler (R., $. Dak.) set off a furor two weeks 
ago when—in a seeming effort to root out liberal media élite 
National Public Radio divulge the 
and ethnicity of all 475 of its full-time employees. 
Pressler also asked for an accounting of any political contributions of 
more than $250 the staff members may have made. Last week TIME 


asked Pressler’s office to provide the same data about his own staff. How 


Terror trial codefen- 
dant shifts plea to 
guilty and fingers him 


LEON PANETTA 
Wasn't the President's 
chief of staff going to 
put an end to nomina- 
tion bungling? 

DICK VAN PATTEN 
On cross, Johnnie i 
Cochran fails to elicit 
a single mention of 
Eight Is Enough 


“Newtspeak” 
vs. 
“Newtonian” 


y 


7 


*2:30 p.m. Friday, Feb. 10 
TIME calls back again, and Pressler him- 
self responds. “I'll be glad to answer any 
questions,” he says, offering a breakdown 
by gender and ethnicity of his 36 staff 
members: 24 men, 12 women; 27 whites, 
6 blacks, 3 Asian Americans or Pacific Is- 
landers, no Hispanics, no Native Ameri- 
cans and “one handicapped.” (As of press 
time, however, TIME had yet to receive 
an accounting of the Pressler staff's $250- 
plus political contributions.) 
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Republicans say they still re- 
main just shy of the two- 
thirds majority needed for 
passage. 


Crime Fighters 

House Republicans moved 
aggressively to rewrite the 
Clinton crime package enact- 
ed by last year’s Democratic 
Congress. Among the new 
tougher prescriptions voted 
for by large majorities: a re- 
quirement that federal crimi- 
nals pay restitution to their 
victims; a measure that 
would allow illegally seized 
evidence to be admissible at 
federal trials if police acted 
in “good faith”; further re- 
strictions on federal habeas 
corpus appeals; and a prison- 
construction bill that would 
steer federal aid to states 
with tough sentencing laws. 


The Battle of the Budget 
President Clinton formally 
sent his proposed $1.6 trillion 
1996 budget to Congress 
where, as expected, it was 
promptly pronounced dead 
by Republicans, who said its 
$144 billion worth of cuts 
over the next five years were 
not enough; nor were its pro- 
jected deficits ($200 billion 
yearly through the end of the 
century) deemed acceptable. 
As yet, however, the G.0.P. 
leadership has proposed no 
official alternative. 


Carns for the CIA 

President Clinton named re- 
tired Air Force General 
Michael Carns to head the 
cia, which remains demoral- 
ized by the Aldrich Ames spy 
scandal. A decorated Viet- 
nam War veteran and re- 
spected administrator, Carns 
was chosen, in part, because 
he is an outsider to the intel- 
ligence community. Initial 
reaction on Capitol Hill was 
positive. 


Premature Coup Rumors 

Did a couple of key Republi- 
cans try to topple 92-year-old 
Strom Thurmond from the 
chairmanship of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee? 
Reports surfaced—uncon- 
firmed or denied by the prin- 
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“Tt’s Not Your Imagination. 
This 
Dog Food & 
Could Actually Mak 




















More Handsome. 


—Robert Urich 
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1 | ae Purina O-N-E — colors or preserva- x YZ ail 
<a i Lamb & Rice For- _ tives. And your dog \g4AF, : = = 
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a . A a healthy skin taste he'll love. Uf, 
SZ 7 “and shiny coat. é _) Iti also good to know that Purina O-N-E 
Zw —) —- And yes, it could even a makes a variety of other quality formulas 
|| make a dog look a little more handsome. lal for dogs and cats of all life stages. 
So try Purina O-N-E brand Lamb & 
lamb, a high-quality ingredient not found Rice Formula. It’ the first dog food of its 














Thats because it starts with real 


in most dog foods, followed by brewers rice — kind in your grocery store. And considering 
and other wholesome in- all its wholesome ingre- 
gredients. Its naturally dients, it should be the 


preserved with vitamin E. first of its kind in your 
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DL CHOLESTEROL IS A TIME BOMB 
THAT CAN BURST INTO A HEART ATTACK. 
IS THERE ANY WAY TO STOP IT’? | 


New drug therapies may be able to stymie the artery-clogging 


¢ 


oxidation of LDL cholesterol and prevent heart attacks 





For years, LDL cholesterol has been the causes 97% of all heart attacks 













major suspect in heart disease. Finally, that occur in men and women in 
researchers are beginning to understand the United States. Can anything be done? 
why. Once oxidized, LDL There is hope. Right now, 
cholesterol becomes a power- pharmaceutical company re- 
ful lure, attracting other cells. searchers are testing drugs that 


Eventually, these microscopic may be able to stop the oxida- 





clumps grow to tion process of LDL cholesterol. 


Scientists from pharmaceutical become artery clogging In all, pharmaceutical companies are 


research compantes discover more ara 
: ; plaque. This can lead to currently developing 86 new medicines 
than 9 out of 10 new drugs. 


atherosclerosis, the disease that to treat or prevent heart disease. 


prevent ton 


Anyone can have a heart attac k. But age, gender and heredity 
are major factors in determining overall risk. Fortunately, 
there are other risks that you can do something about. People 
who smoke, have elevated cholesterol, high blood pressure 
and don’t exercise are eight times more likely to develop 
heart disease. Other contributing factors include obesity, 
diabetes and stress. To lower your risks: Quit smoking 
¢ Exercise regularly * Maintain a low fat diet ¢ Lower 
your cholesterol levels * Get regular medical checkups 


OO cara 


For a free copy of “What You Need To Know 
About Heart Attacks,” please call us toll-free: 
1-800-862-5110 














cipals—that Senators Trent 
Lott and John Warner had 
approached majority leader 
Bob Dole and complained 
that Thurmond was no 
longer up to the task of run- 
ning the panel. But meeting 
with Thurmond, Dole called 
him an “excellent Senator.” 
Thurmond himself simply 
brushed off the matter: “It’s 
just a little power play, and 
there's nothing to it.” 


The Feds’ Terrorism Cases 

In a surprise development at 
the terror-plot trial of Sheik 
Omar Abdel-Rahman and 11 
other men in New York City, 
one of the key defendants in 
the case, Siddig Ibrahim Sid- 
dig Ali, changed his plea to 
guilty and agreed to cooper- 
ate with the prosecution. 
Stunned attorneys for the re- 


maining defendants immedi- 


ately asked for a mistrial, but 


the judge denied the request. 


In a separate but related de- 
velopment, Pakistani author- 
ities captured one of the 
U.S’s most wanted terrorist 
suspects, Ramzi Ahmed 
Yousef, in Islamabad and re- 
turned him to the U.S. for 
trial. Prosecutors allege that 
Yousef was the mastermind 
of the 1993 bombing of the 
World Trade Center, for 
which four other men have 
already been convicted. 
Yousef pleaded not guilty in 
New York City. 


Another Dropout 

Claiming he wanted to “put 
our family first,” former Vice 
President Dan Quayle an- 
nounced that he would not 
run for the presidency in 
1996, Political insiders said 
Quayle faced bleak fund- 
raising prospects. 


The Simpson Case 

The prosecution moved on 
from the issue of O.J. Simp- 
son’s alleged spousal abuse to 
the actual crime of murder. 
Prosecutors sought to assem- 
ble a detailed chronology of 
the murder night with a pa- 
rade of witnesses that includ- 
ed Mezzaluna restaurant em- 
ployees and neighbors of 
Nicole Simpson's. Also, the 
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A" COWARD". 
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Pll Trade You Two Cal Ripkens for a Mint Mark Fuhrman 


Fad alert: Police departments around the orderly life-styles can be cool. Card backs 
country are releasing their own baseball- feature cop bios and “personal messages” 
style trading cards in the hope that col- like this one from Mike (“Scud”) Tomlin- 
lecting the cards will help teach kids that son: “Buckle up! We care, and it’s our law.” 


VIRGINIA STATE POLICE 


Patrol Officer 
Vince Testa 


. To) ie. 
VERNON ADDISON 


CHIEF GEORGE “BOB” PUGH 
camden Police _ 


Community Rela 
James “Rich” Gooknecht. de. 
UTIL AOELENTA POLICE 


OBERT FILLEY 
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first police officer to arrive at 
the crime scene gave testi- 
mony—accompanied by gris- 
ly photos—as to what he saw. 
Earlier in the week Judge 
Lance Ito excused one of the 
jurors, replacing her with an 
alternate because she had 
been treated by a doctor who 
is expected to testify for 
Simpson. 


Cutting Words 

Angry demonstrators at Rut- 
gers University interrupted a 
basketball game between 
their New Jersey school and 
the University of Massachu- 
setts to protest remarks made 
by university president Fran- 
cis Lawrence about the al- 
legedly inferior “genetic, 
hereditary background” of 
blacks in regard to standard- 
ized-test taking. Lawrence, 
who has been on the defen- 
sive ever since his rambling 
remark became public, apol- 
ogized at a news conference, 
insisted that the misspoken 
words do not represent his 
views and vowed not to re- 
sign. Following a raucous 
public meeting, the univers!- 
ty’s board stood by Lawrence 
but condemned his words. 


Keeping the Skies Safe 
Hoping to improve airline 
safety in the wake of a series 
of recent crashes, the FAA and 
the airline industry agreed to 
collect and share flight- 
recorder data from routine 
flights to detect possible 
flaws or mistakes that might 
later lead to accidents. To 
reach the deal, the FAA 
agreed not to use the infor- 
mation to punish pilots or 
carriers. 


Middle East Impasse 
Meeting at a joint Israeli- 
p.L.O. command post inside 
the Gaza Strip, Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin and 
p...o. leader Yasser Arafat 
failed to reach agreement on 
how to begin expanding 
Palestinian authority without 
compromising Israeli securi- 
ty. Rabin continued to insist 
that Islamic extremists must 
be controlled before there is 












energy- 
absorbing 
crush boxes 


dual steel 
airbags inner cage 


14-gauge side impact 
steel chassis beams 


Inside every Discovery is an accident waiting to happen. 


















Beansath the Discovery's handsome But there’s more to the Discovery Particularly with the assistance of 
exterior lies the heart of a 14th-century than anticipating an accident its superior all-terrain ABS and perma- 
English fortress There's avoiding one, for instance nent four-wheel drive 

Its bullying 14-gauge steel chassis, So why not call 1-SOO-FINE 4WD for 
shielding side impact beams, and steel ody : ; , the dealer nearest you? 
inner cage make the Discovery the : » & a4 \t just under 829.4002 we don’t 
pertect vehicle for imperfect driving d a Se expect you'll run into a problem with 
conditions the price 

It was even the first family 4x4 with FF Obviously, we've already taken every- 


airbags for both driver and passenger 9935 thing else into consideration 
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THE GOOD NEWS 


v Patients taking the drug car- 
vedilol along with standard med- 
ications for heart disease sig- 
nificantly lowered their risk of 
death from congestive heart fail- 
ure, according to a new study. 
Carvedilol, which is used in many 
countries to treat high blood pres- 
sure, is not available in the U.S. 
Vv The best way to treat your aching back 
may be to ignore it. Back-pain sufferers 
who kept up their normal activities in a re- 
cent study recovered sooner than those 
who either stayed in bed or did special 
stretching exercises. 

V Researchers have a potentially powerful 
new tool for understanding Alzheimer’s 
disease: mice that have been bred to devel- 
op sticky protein deposits in the brain, one 
of the disease’s characteristic symptoms. 
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V More evidence linking weight 
gain to an increased risk of heart 
disease comes from a 14-year 
study of more than 100,000 mid- 
dle-aged women. It appears that 
women with even small weight 
gains in adulthood significantly 
increase their risk of develop- 
ing heart disease when compared 
with women who remain lean and do not 
gain significant weight after the age of 18. 


v The number of new AIDS cases among 
women in the U.S. has risen about 17% 
each year since 1992—compared with a 
rate of increase of only 3% for the popula- 
tion as a whole. The disease is growing 
most quickly among minority women, 
who accounted for about 75% of new AIDS 
cases among women in 1994. Overall, 
women accounted for 18% of the 79,674 
new cases in 1994. 
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Composer Paul Foss; CNN 
cutting to commercial 


0.). Extra: The Man Behind the Music 


For TV viewers, the 0.J. Simpson trial’s chief ancillary 


the spectacle of Ted Koppel having to 


feign interest in it night after night—has been the won- 


Define “Middle” 


Poll; What do you think 
constitutes a middle- 


derfully gripping music that cnn plays before its commer- 
cial breaks. Ironically, the man who provided the score 
for this uniquely American drama is a Londoner: Paul 
Foss, a self-taught composer whose work has been heard 
in the U.S. on a number of pss documentaries. He first 
wrote what we've come to think of as “0.J.’s Theme” for 
a British newscast. When producers rejected the piece, 
whose formal title is World Conflict, Foss sold it to a mu- 
sic library, which in turn has licensed it to cnn. Pre-Simp- 
son, the cable network used World Conflict for special re- 
ports on North Korea—but who could hear it now and 
think of spent fuel rods? Like a plaintive Akita, the com- 
position’s unresolved chords seem to bespeak the horror 
of double murder, not to mention the clash of crabby, 
high-strung attorneys. Unfortunately for Foss, he re- 
ceives a fixed royalty, which means he doesn't get paid 
every time Jim Moret cuts away from the Los Angeles 
County courthouse. Says Foss of his work’s newfound 
prominence as zeitgeist sound track: “I'm just flabber- 
gasted that you all have picked up on it.” 
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any more discussion of Pales- 
tinian self-rule. And he re- 


| fused to lift the three-week 
| closure of the occupied terri- 


tories that keeps tens of 
thousands of Palestinians 
from their jobs in Israel. 


Another U.N. Mission 

The U.N. Security Council 
voted unanimously to send 
7,000 peacekeepers to Ango- 
la to monitor the cease-fire in 
that country’s civil war that 
was signed last November. 
The mission is expected to 


| cost $380 million. 


Hunting the Zapatistas 


Mexican President Ernesto 


Zedillo, who has been under 
intense pressure to end the 
year-old rebellion in the 
southern state of Chiapas, 
dispatched hundreds of 
troops and police to cap- 
ture the leaders of the upris- 
ing. For the first time, Zedillo 
identified the elusive guer- 
rilla commander, known as 
“Subcomandante Marcos,” 
by his full name: Rafael 
Sebastian Guillén Vicente. 


BUSINESS 


New U.S.-China Trade Talks 
Eager to avert an all-out 
trade war with the U.S., Chi- 
na agreed to resume discus- 
sions in Beijing this week on 
the piracy of U.S.-made 
goods, including movies, mu- 
sic and computer software. 
The overture, which did not 
mention any specific propos- 
als, came less than a week af- 
ter Washington slapped stiff 
tariffs on Chinese products 
worth more than $1 billion. 
The levies are due to take ef- 
fect on Feb. 26. 


Payback in Orange County 
Officials of California’s bank- 
rupt Orange County came 
up with a plan to repay 186 
municipalities 77¢ for every 
dollar they had sunk into the 
county’s ill-fated investment 
pool. The county, which lost 
$1.7 billion in a failed high- 
risk strategy, would also 
issue 15-year recovery notes 
to cities, water and school 
districts, and other public 
agencies. 


The Power 
of Compounding 




















Can reducing your taxes 
by $500 a month now 
give you another 


$28,000 a year to 
$400,000 spend in retirement? 


$500,000 


It is possible—but it takes planning, 


$300,000 Sound financial planning can show you how the money 
management decisions you make today will affect your 
immediate circumstances as well as your future. 

For example, analyzing your finances now may show you 
$200,000 how to cuta few hundred dollars a month from your taxes. 
If you then add that money to your retirement savings, 
the difference over time can be dramatic. If you start now, 
through prudent investing, you may actually be able to retire 
$100,000 : with an extra $28,000° a year. 

In fact, a comprehensive financial plan may help you 
uncover many surprising ways to help secure your financial 


furure without affecting your lifestyle today. 


$0 
Years 0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 


$500 per month $100 per month 


6% rate of return, compounded monthly. 
3% rate of inflation. 


*As the chart shows through the power of compo: ig 
$500 a month and investing it tax free can have dramati 
results, Allowing for a 3% rate of inflation, if your investment 
earned a 6% rate of return for 40 yeors, you'd have a total 
asset value of $443,029.75. Keep that money invested at 6 
and you'll receive $27,781.74 a year in income—without touc hing 
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Using the Merrill Lynch 
Business Financial Planner 
service, it rakes only a few hours 
to puta plan containing all that 
information on paper. And to 
implement the strategies, I can 
provide access to Merrill Lynch's 
business specialists in financing, 
retirement planning, insurance 


and succession planning. 


Let 


vA * 
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I’ve already filled out 


a “‘worksheet” I saw ina 
newspaper ad. What makes 
planning with you different? 





If we all had the same 
circumstances and goals, a 
“worksheet” would be fine. 
But when it comes to planning, 
one size does not fit all. 

That's why vou need a 
knowledgeable, experienced 
partner who understands your 
situation and knows that a plan 
is much more than a piece of 
paper. I think of it as a work in 
progress, which evolves as your 
situation changes. 


Unlike worksheets, a Merrill 


Lynch plan will take into account 


What you know about financial issues can affect how you plan. 


Making informed, timely decisions as part of a comprehensive financial plan 
requires an understanding of basic financial facts and concepts. How much 
do you know? Take the Merrill Lynch Financial Literacy Test to find out. 


. What is the current level of the Dow Jones industrial average? 
. What is the current national unemployment rate? 
. What is the current rate of inflation? 
. Whar is the highest federal income tax bracket? 
. What is the 30-year conventional mortgage rate? 
. What was the size of last year's federal budget deficit? 
. Over the last 20 years, which of the following investments would have 
offered you the best return? 
a) Stocks b) Bonds c) Savings accounts d) Certificates of Deposit (CDs) 
8. If you deposited $1,000 in an account and earned 8% compounded annually 
over 30 years, at the end of this period, would you have more or less than 
$5,0002 
9, — is the maximum annual Social Security benefit for a wwo-person house- 
hold? 


10. Who is the current Chairman of the Federal Reserve? 


IDunkh wre 


In 1994, only 18% of Americans answered six or more questions correctly, If 
you know the facts, congratulations. Otherwise, you have some catching up to 
do. In either case, make sure your financial plan is prepared with the teks of an 
advisor whose knowledge goes far beyond the basics. 
ANSWERS 
updsuawy UPIY ‘OL OO'STSLTS 6 YITIO'OLS MY PMO’ — ao '§ 
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Note: Answers are current as of January 3, 1995. Correct answers will vary over me. 


investments, real estate, your 


i ae 
ane 


company’s plans, insurance, 


trusts and estate planning—even 
long-term health care. And your 


plan will be analyzed by experi- 


Ht 


enced financial planning experts. 

As a Merrill Lynch Financial 
Consultant, I can offer you more 
ways to help make your plan 
successful than anybody else. 
I can draw on the expertise of 
specialists in everything from 
mortgages to personal credit to 
insurance to international 
investments. 

I'll do everything I can to help 
you reach your goals, because 
I'm committed to building long; 


term relationships. 


1995 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. Member SIPC 


lo learn more, get our free kit. 


Call toll-free: 


1-800-637-7455, ext. 8982 





Or e-mail your name, address, 
phone number and ext. 8982 to: 
askml@ml.com. If you are a 
Merrill Lynch client, include 
your Financial Consultant's 
name and location. 

Hearing-impaired readers can 
call 1-800-765-4833 TTY. 


The difference is Merrill Lynch. 


(35 Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 





THE ARTS AND MEDIA 
An Existentialist’s War 
A long-lost notebook detail- 
ing French philosopher Jean- 
Paul Sartre's army experi- 
ences during World War II 
was published in Paris. The 
work, titled Notebook from 
the Phony War, describes the 
renowned existentialist’s 
boredom and exasperation 
with army life and contains 
affectionate references to 
“my dear Beaver”—that is, 
his mistress and close com- 
panion, the writer Simone 
de Beauvoir. Scholars hailed 
the book as the most inter- 
esting of Sartre’s wartime 
writings. 


SPORT 


Baseball: Still on Hold 

With spring training sched- 
uled to begin this week, the 
1995 baseball season remains 
in jeopardy. When a federal 
mediator and the President 
of the U.S. both struck out in 
their efforts to achieve a set- 
tlement of the six-month 
strike, the White House 
tossed the issue to Congress. 
But many lawmakers are re- 
luctant to intervene in labor- 
management fights that do 
not involve national security. 
“We maintain our view that 
Congress is ill-suited to re- 
solving private labor dis- 
putes,” said a statement from 
House Speaker Newt Gin- 
grich and Senate majority 
leader Bob Dole. 


A New French Hero 

The great Gallic tradition of 
adventurous athleticism 
turns out to be very much 
alive. Guy Delage, 42, 
(known as the “mad swim- 
mer’), waded ashore on the 
Caribbean island of Barbados 
after swimming across the 
Atlantic from the Cape Verde 
Islands. Delage swam for 10 
hours a day, then crawled 
aboard an accompanying raft 
to rest. Afflicted by seasick- 
ness and often spurred on by 
the presence of hungry 
sharks, he completed his 
2,400-mile journey in less 
than two months. 
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MCCLURE IN 1964 


DIED. DOUG MCCLURE, 59; former bronco- 
buster and star of TV westerns such as The 
Virginian and The Overland Trail; of lung 
cancer; in Sherman Oaks, California. 


DIED. ARTHUR TAYLOR, 65; jazz drummer 
and bandleader; in New York City. Known 
for swinging “like a strong breeze,” in the 
words of one critic, Taylor recorded albums 
with John Coltrane, Miles Davis and Thelo- 
nius Monk. As the leader of his own group, 
Taylor's Wailers, he was a mentor to many 
younger musicians. 


DIED. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 89, former 
Democratic Senator from Arkansas and 
founder of the international exchange pro- 
gram now known as the Fulbright fellow- 
ships; in Washington. A Rhodes scholar, 
Fulbright was named president of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas at 34, but lost that job 
soon after his journalist mother wrote an 
editorial criticizing the state’s Governor. 
From the beginning of his career in Wash- 
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IN TIME 


y academic studies of illegitimacy are a phenomenon that 


th America: “Woven into the fabric of 
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FULBRIGHT IN 1961 


ington, Fulbright focused on world affairs, 
submitting, as a freshman Representative 
in 1943, the resolution that ultimately led to 
the creation of the United Nations; he initi- 
ated the scholars’ exchange program two 
years later when he reached the Senate. In- 
dependent by nature, he cast the lone vote 
against funding Senator Joseph McCarthy’s 
anticommunist investigation in 1954 and 
traded blows on foreign policy with every 
President from Truman to Nixon, though 
he reserved his greatest criticism for Lyn- 
don Johnson and the Vietnam War. The 
televised hearings he led in 1966 and 1967 
as chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee helped turn popular opin- 
ion against the war and endeared him to 
activists like the young Bill Clinton, who 
worked on his staff. Fulbright wasn’t always 
a hero to the left, however, having voted 
against the 1964 Civil Rights Act and the 
1965 Voting Rights Act. He left the Senate 
in 1975 after a primary defeat. In 1993 Clin- 
ton awarded him the Medal of Freedom. 
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complex New York City is the scarlet thread of bastardy, which 
Dr. Ruth Reed of Indiana University has been unraveling for 
three years. Last week she reached a point where she could tell 
the metropolis just what sort of women bear bastards. The typi- 
cal unmarried mother in New York is a domestic servant aged 
16 to 24. Most of the servants were either Negro or immigrant 





Clay Williams, busi- 
nessman turned high- 
level New Dealer 


white women. Miss Reed discovered one unmarried mother who was only 11 years 


old and a 14-year-old girl who had two fatherless babies. The number of women who 


had illegitimate children after they were 40 was negligible.” 
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Exported from ‘Turkey. 





Exported from Italy, 


‘lwenty-nine countries around the world have discov ered a truly exceptional American 
product. The Accord. In fact, the Accord Wagon is now the best-selling American export car: 
And it doesn't matter which side of the road it’s driven on. Because the plant in Marysville, Ohio 


*Based on AAMA June 194 Sales Report, ©1994 Amencan Hor dda Motor Ga. Ine 





Exported from Ecuador. Exported from Ireland. 





Exported from Kenya. 


Exported from America. 


produces both left- and right-hand-drive models. Of course, good The Accord Wai n 
oo . . . . i c 
looks and versatility have a lot to do with its worldwide popularity 


as well. It seems that an appreciation for quality is universal. DEORE A Car Ahead 








FUGITIVE NO MORE: A 


$2 million reward was 
posted for the capture of 
amzi Ahmed Yousef 








After an infernal global odyssey and an epic chase by 


USS. intelligence agencies 


, the mastermind of the 


Trade Center bombing i is captured in Pakistan 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 
HE MAN WITH THE TWO SUIT- 
cases arrived at the Su Casa 
Guest House on Monday, some- 
time before 4:30 in the after- 
noon. He was unshaven, but 
without a beard or mustache. In 
his travels he had been known by 

many names, but he signed himself in as 

“Ali Mohammad” on Su Casa’s pink regis- 

tration form. Through his wanderings, he 

had a way of being unaccounted for, of van- 
ishing into speculation. Last week in Islam- 
abad, he told the desk clerk that he was vis- 
iting the Pakistani capital from Karachi, the 
huge port city in the south. He promptly 
put down a deposit of 
$31.50 for a room at the 
two-story boarding 
house, did not say how 
long he would be stay- 
ing and declined a por- 
ter’s offer to carry his 

luggage up to Room 16. 

Staff members remem- 

ber him as civil but 

quiet. 

At 9:30 the next 
morning, the quiet end 
ed. Several cars pulled 
up to Su Casa, and 10 
men in plain clothes, 
three or four of them 
Americans, rushed up 
to the front desk 
“Where is Room 162” one demanded. A ho- 
tel clerk pointed the way, and the posse ran 
up the stairs and knocked on the door. 
When Ali Mohammad opened it, they 
burst in. “It was like a hurricane, a big pan 
ic,” said Khalid Sheikh, a Karachi business 
man who was staying in a room on the 
ground floor. “They were dragging him 
downstairs. He was blindfolded, barefoot 
and had his hands and legs bound, and was 
shouting, ‘I’m innocent; why are you taking 
me?’ and ‘Show me the arrest warrant: ” 


66 He was 
shouting, _ Tm [7g 
innocent, “Why 
are you taking 

me? and ‘Show Mg 


warrant. >>) Some news 


—A GUEST AT THE 
Guest HOUSE IN ISLAMABAD 





His two suitcases were left in Room 16 till 
dusk. Pakistani officials later announced 
that the bags contained bombmaking 
equipment, including two toy cars packed 
with explosives, as well as flight schedules 
for United and Delta airlines. Ali Moham- 
mad, they said, was really Ramzi Ahmed 
Yousef, a man with a $2 million bounty on 
his head and the alleged mastermind of the 
1993 attack on New York City’s World 
Trade Center. 

President Clinton hailed the 
“This is a major step forward in the fight 
against terrorism. Terrorism will not pay. 
Terrorists will pay.” Upon hearing news of 
Yousef’s fall, James Fox, former director of 
the FBI's New York office, couldn't contain 
his elation. “I just put 
my fist in the air and 
said, “Yes! At last!” 
Yousef was “the key 
in the bombing, 
“I doubt there 
would have been an ex 
plosion without him.” 
At the first round of tri- 
als for the plotters last 
Yousef’s name 
came up again and 


arrest. 


Fox says. 


me date arrest again. But he was no- 


found. 
accounts 
speculated that he had 
fled to Egypt; others 
placed him in Iraq or 
Iran or Afghanistan. 
Now, with a second round of trials under 
way in New York City, information from 
the intelligence agencies that tracked him 
around the world—including the cia, the 
FBI and the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration—reveals that Yousef’s travels took 
in huge swaths of the planet. His attack on 
the Trade Center was only the first of many 


where to be 


U-CASA 


murderous interludes and clever escapes 
in an infernal global odyssey 

Ramzi Ahmed Yousef was particularly 
active in the two months that preceded his 
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A Path of Terror 


NEW YORK CITY 
FEB. 26, 1995: Yousef'’s bomb 
detonates beneath the World Trade 
Center, leaving six people dead and a 
crater six stories deep 


PESHAWAR 
NWANCH 1995: Yousef flees to 
Pakistan, perhaps residing in this city 
on the border with Afghanistan. Later 
he may have visited Iraq and Iran 


OKINAWA 
DEC. 11, 1994: APhilippine Airlines 
flight makes an emergency landing 
after a bomb allegedly planted by 
Yousef explodes in economy class 


to 
ui 
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MANILA 
J/ANUARY 1995: Aninternational alert 
is issued after police raid a Manila 
apartment building rented by Yousef 
and his girlfriend. They find bomb- 
making equipment and indications 
that Pope John Paul Il as well as U.S. 
airlines are targets 


BANGKOK 
JANUARY 1995: After fleeing the 
Philippines by way of Malaysia, 
Yousef makes his way to the capital of 
Thailand. In the meantime, U.S. 
intelligence operatives in the region 
step up their search for him 


ISLAMABAD 
FEB. 7, 1995: Yousef flies back to 
Pakistan, reportedly heading for 
Peshawar and Iran. After the U.S. 
embassy receives a tip, American 
agents and local police apprehend 
Yousef in Room 16 at the Su Casa 
Guest House (above). Authorities find 
explosives in his luggage 





capture. U.S. intelligence sources believe 
that late last year he established a sophisti- 
cated terror cell based in Manila, in the 
Philippines. On Dec. 9, Yousef—using the 
name Armaldo Forlani—purchased a ticket 
for a Philippine Air Lines flight a month lat- 
er from Manila to the central Philippine 
city of Cebu. Disembarking in Cebu, he al- 
legedly left something behind. Two hours 
later, the plane, which was continuing on 
to Tokyo, was rocked by an explosive de- 
vice planted in Seat 26 in the economy sec- 
tion, the exact spot where Armaldo Forlani 


had asked to be assigned. The crippled | 


Boeing 747 was forced to land in Okinawa. 
One Japanese passenger was killed. U.S. 
intelligence officers tell Time that the at- 
tack was a dress rehearsal to test the cell's 
ability to get a bomb aboard a U.S. airliner. 
And there was apparently to be another 
target: Pope John Paul II, who was sched- 
uled to visit Manila in January. 

On Jan. 6, six days before the Pope's ar- 
rival, Manila police—tipped by a security 
guard—raided Room 603 at the Josefa Apart- 
ments, which overlooks the route of the Pon- 
tiff’s motorcade and is less than a mile from 
where John Paul would be residing. They 


| found explosives, a map of the Pope's route, 


Bibles, priestly robes, a computer disk detail 
ing the plot against the Pontiff and airlines, 
timing devices and sulfuric acid, which is 
used to make explosives—as well as, it was 
later discovered, Yousef’s fingerprints. He 
was apparently registered at the 60-room 
complex under the name Naji Owaida Had- 
dad. His Filipina girlfriend, Carol Santiago, 
was also a resident there. Yousef and his girl- 
friend eluded arrest during the apartment 
raid, and Philippine authorities believe he 
slipped out of the country by way of Muslim 


territory in the south of the archipelago, | 


crossing into neighboring Malaysia. 

From there Yousef seems to have made 
his way to mainland Asia and Thailand. 
One news report alleged that he may have 
been part of an abortive plot against the Is- 
raeli embassy in Bangkok. Another said he 
had planned to blow upa plane flying out of 
Thailand. Yousef supposedly gave up the 
idea, however, after reviewing security 
measures at the Bangkok airport. 

By the beginning of February, Yousef 
decided to fly to Pakistan, where he had es- 
tablished connections in the city of Pesha- 
war, which borders on Afghanistan and 
was a refuge for the Arab mujahedin fight- 
ers from that country’s civil wars. U.S. in- 
vestigators tell TiME that Yousef planned to 
head for Iran from Peshawar. In the mean- 
time, however, U.S. intelligence—in- 
formed that Yousef’s fingerprints had been 
identified in Manila—had alerted opera- 
tives all over the region and issued a warn- 
ing of bomb attacks against U.S. airlines in 
Asia. Yousef was tracked to Bangkok, but 
“they just missed him,” says a U.S. source. 
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In the end it took the aid of another sus- 
pected terrorist to capture the elusive You- 
sef. In Islamabad the U.S. 
gional security officer was approached by 
an informant—apparently a Muslim whom 
Yousef had hired to launch future attacks 
against American airlines. But he decided 
to cash in instead. Seemingly aware of the 
$2 million reward promised by the U.S. 
government and advertised on posters, 
videos and even matchbooks, “the snitch,” 
said intelligence sources, “tells the R.S.O. 
Yousef has just got back from Bangkok, and 
he’s getting ready to leave for Peshawar.” 
After Yousef was apprehended at the Su 
Casa Guest House, he was bundled on to a 
military 707 jet and flown to Stewart Air- 


embassy’s re- 


re |. 


<¢I am convinced 
today that I was 
wrong, and that I 
ask God to forgive 
me for all my acts, 
your Honor. 9? 


SIDDIG IBRAHIM SIDDIG ALI 





port in Newburgh, New York. He made the 
quick flight into Manhattan on a Port Au- 
thority Sikorsky S-76A, finally returning to 
the scene of his most infamous exploit and 
the site of his arraignment and future trial. 
“We got lucky,” said a Justice Department 
official. 

At least one major question remains 
unanswered: Who financed Yousef on his 
wide-ranging travels? Speculation has 
centered on the usual pariah states, par- 
ticularly Iraq and Iran. But experts in and 
out of the various intelligence services 
warn jumping to 
Says Steven Emerson, the director of the 
pps documentary Jihad in America: “He is 
not high maintenance. The World Trade 


against conclusions. 





Center bomb cost less than $3,000, so the 
monies involved in carrying out these 
kinds of plots are not extensive.” He adds 
that a lot of money was raised during the | 
anti-Soviet jihad—or holy war—move- | 
ment in Afghanistan, and these efforts, 
which are believed to be still active in Pe- 
shawar, have evolved into organizations 
with quite a bit of money. Money floats 
freely among wealthy Islamic fundamen- 
talist patrons. “This guy may have had a 
private network of backers with dollars,” 
says a U.S. intelligence source. For to- 
day’s terrorists, says Emerson, “money is 
nota problem.” 

While his origins are still murky—re- 
ports have him either as native Iraqi or Ku- 
waiti, educated in Swansea, 
England, perhaps raised in 
Pakistan—Yousef’s alleged 
terroristic record in Ameri- 
ca has emerged from court 
papers and books. The 
scrawny 25-year-old ar- 
rived in New York City on 
Sept. 1, 1992, on an Iraqi 
passport, having moved 
through Jordan and Paki- 
stan before landing at J.F.K. 
airport. According to Two 
Seconds Under the World, 
an account of the Trade 
Center bombing authored 
by New York Newsday col- 
umnist Jim Dwyer, Yousef 
said he had been tortured 
by the Iraqi military and 
successfully applied for po- 
litical asylum. 

His traveling compan- 
ion was not so lucky. Ah- 
mad Ajaj, a Palestinian, 
was arrested when he tried 
to enter the country with a 
bogus Swedish passport 
and bombmaking books in 
his luggage. According to 
the federal prosecutors, 
Ajaj was “carrying formu- 
lae regarding how to de- 
stroy buildings, bridges 
and other properties, and videotapes 
which called for war on the United States 
and portrayed scenes of explosions, in- 
cluding depictions of American facilities 
being bombed.” Yousef, standing at the 
next counter, remained impassive as Ajaj 
was led away. The government now says 
Yousef’s fingerprints were found on Ajaj’s 
bomb manuals. 

“He organized the bombing plot from 
beginning to end, from renting the vans to 
getting the surgical tubes that held the 
fuses,” says Dwyer. Within two days of his 
arrival, Yousef linked up with Mohammed 
Salameh, one of four men eventually con- 
victed in the first round of the bombing tri- 


als. They shared an apartment in Jersey 
City and a pseudonym—Abrahim Kamal. 
Over the next few months, the two used the 
fake name to purchase materials to carry 
out their violent scheme. Yousef bought the 
chemicals needed to make an explosive de- 
vice; Salameh rented a van to carry the fin- 
ished bomb. The two men also shared 
membership at the local A] Salam mosque, 
where the radical mullah Sheik Omar Abd- 
el Rahman held sway. 

The mosque provided the pious but po- 
liticized milieu that Yousef found familiar. 
In Pakistan, in the months before his cap- 
ture, he was said to have associated with 
students at Islamabad’s International Is- 
lamic University, which has a reputation 





ON TRIAL: Sheik Omar Abdel Rahman holding a copy of the Koran in jail 


for fundamentalist ideas. The same ideo- 
logical tenor suffused the preachings of 
Sheik Rahman, an exiled Egyptian who op- 
posed the pro-Western Cairo government 
and who is now on trial for conspiring to 
wage, the prosecution alleges, a “war of ur- 
ban terror” against the U.S. 

Last week one of the Sheik’s co 
accused, Siddig Ibrahim Siddig Ali, offered 
a surprising guilty plea. In court he an- 
nounced, “I wish that those who would lis- 
ten to my plea today would understand the 
reason behind this, that I am doing it be- 
cause I am convinced today that I was 
wrong, and that I ask God to forgive me for 
all my acts, Your Honor.” He alleged that 
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Sheik Rahman issued a fatwa—a theologi- 
cally sanctioned order—to assassinate Egyp- 
tian President Hosni Mubarak, who had 
been due to address the U.N. in New York 
City; the order also declared the bombings 
of the U.N. and of U.S. military targets per- 
missible according to Islam. Siddig Ali, who 
was the sheik’s bodyguard and translator, 
also detailed preparations for jihad—among 
the Jersey mujahedin, including firearms 
training at a Brooklyn mosque and test ex- 
plosions of bombs at a camp near Harris 
burg, Pennsylvania 

The 11 defendants in the current court 
proceedings had a grandiose plan. Apart 
from killing Mubarak, they plotted to blow 
up local armories and destroy a bridge and 
two tunnels linking Man- 
hattan to New Jersey. Ever 
efficient, Yousef apparently 
kept his plans focused on 
the Twin Towers. 

On Feb. 26, 1993, You- 
sef and Salameh put their 
bomb in a van and drove it 
to the basement of the 
World Trade Center. The 
eventual explosion killed 
six people and injured more 
than 1,000. Within days the 
main suspects in the bomb- 
ing were arrested—except 
for Yousef, who, using the 
name Abdul Basit, escaped 
on a plane to Pakistan just 
hours after the explosion. 
Says Dwyer: “He master- 
minded every detail of the 
plot, including his own es- 
cape, which he pulled off 
more expeditiously than 
anyone else.” 


YOUSEF’S CAPTURE WAS THE 
culmination of one of the 
most extensive and painstak- 
ing manhunts in U.S. history. 
If he is found guilty, he may 
be imprisoned for life, with- 
out the possibility of parole. 
On Wednesday the man who 
always managed not to be there was finally in 
court. Clean-shaven and smiling, Yousef 
wore a pressed suit and silver tie. He refused 
a translator, waived his right to have his LI- 
count indictment read, and replied “Not 
guilty” when the judge asked him for his 
plea. He was then led back to his maximum- 
security cell. The capture of Yousef and the 
admissions of Siddig Ali will bring to an end 
the case of the Tower bombing. But it may 
not answer the nagging questions of just who 
were their sponsors and whether they intend 
to strike again. Reported by 
Gerald Bourke/Islamabad, Adam Cohen and Rich- 
ard N. Ostling/New York, Elaine Shannon and Doug- 
las Waller/Washington and Nelly Sindayen/Manila 





By ELAINE SHANNON and 
DOUGLAS WALLER WASHINGTON 
RIVING TO A MEDITERRANEAN 
seaport in 1986, Tom Darcy 
didn't realize he was part of es- 
pionage’s wave of the future. 
Most CIA officers operate over 
seas as U.S. diplomats. But 
Darcy was posing as a business- 
man, an operative with what the CIA calls 
nonofficial Noc (pronounced 
knock). Darcy was transporting signal- 
interception equipment to a CIA boat that 
would sail off the coast of Lebanon to 
eavesdrop on terrorists. In front of him, po 
lice at a roadblock were searching all cars 
If the police discovered his spy equipment, 
there would be no diplomatic immunity to 
keep him out of jail. 

Darcy had come dangerously close to 
trouble not long before. The previous year, 
on a secret surveillance operation in the 
Caribbean, he had had to convince a Baha- 
mian cop pointing a machine gun at his 
chest that he was a tourist, not a drug traf- 
ficker. Now he kept his cool as border po- 
lice searched his car. They never found the 
gear hidden in compartments. 
“There were a couple times I thought I 
was coming home in a body bag,” recalls 
the spy. 

Darcy left the agency in 1993. But more 
and more of the spies being recruited today 
are going into his school of hard Nocs rath- 
er than the diplomatic corps. For the past 
four years, the CIA has been quietly ex- 
panding its Noc program, placing under- 
cover officers in U.S. businesses that oper 
ate overseas. The reason is simple. During 
the cold war, CIA case officers under em- 
bassy cover could cruise foreign ministries 


cover, or 


secret 


and cocktail parties to collect intelligence 
on the Soviet Union. But, as last week’s ar- 
rest of Ramzi Ahmed Yousef showed, drug 
traffickers, terrorists, nuclear smugglers, 
money launderers and regional warlords 
aren't found on the diplomatic circuit. To 
penetrate the new threat, unconventional 
needed. Indeed, President 
Clinton’s newly nominated CIA spymas 
ter—Air Force Michael P.C. 
Carns—will have to continue to grope 
through the murky new world of espio- 
nage. “General Carns will face a chal- 
lenge.” Clinton said last week. “The cold 
war is over, but many new dangers have 
taken its place.” 

Even before he figures out how to deploy 
his spies, Carns will have to deal with the bu 
reaucratic miasma of the agency. Morale is at 
rock bottom. Young case officers are private 
ly demanding a housecleaning of top officials 
in the clandestine Directorate for Opera- 
tions, whose lax management and protective 
culture allowed Aldrich Ames to get away 
with selling secrets to Moscow for nine years. 


covers are 


General 
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Even as the agency expands 


Last December the c1A settled a lawsuit with 
former Jamaican station chief Janine 
Brookner for $410,000 plus lawyers’ fees 
Brookner claimed she was denied promo 
tions after she disciplined subordinates for 
drinking, carousing and, in one case, wife 
beating. “They're almost a whole generation 
behind in their thinking about how to handle 
a moder work force.” a recently retired se- 
nior CIA official says of the Directorate. 

The intelligence community, which in- 
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pies for the 


Facing a different set of challenges, the 


into the corporate world with NOC operatives, ii 


cludes the CIA as well as the Pentagon, the 
State Department and FB! intelligence ser 
vices, has a $28 billion-a-year budget. That 
is likely to shrink, given the cost-cutting 
mood in Congress. Its most expensive 
items are the billion-dollar spy satellites 
that former CIA Director James Woolsey 
who had frequent funding battles with 
vanted to upgrade. But Senate 
critics complain that the c1a already has six 


photographic spy satellites sitting in ware 


Congress 


CIA gets a new 





New Disorder 


houses, which, along with the ones in orbit, 
could take pictures for at least the next dec- 
ade. New satellites for intercepting com 
munications signals would be parked most 
of the time over the former Soviet Union 
“They should have been sent to the Air and 
Space Museum 
expert with the Federation of American 
scientists 

Amid the debates about funding and 


‘argues John Pike, a space 


organization, the CIA continues to expand 


director and turns to a special group of secret agents 





venturing into cyberspace. Here, a technician monitors the CIA's computer networks 


its NOC Intelligence officials say 
several hundred Nocs are now in the field 


program 


and the number is growing. Senior officials 
from the National 
Branch have been quietly approaching 


agency s Collections 
businesses doing overseas work to ask if 
they will provide covers for Cia case offi- 
cers Energy 
firms 
foreign branches and high-tech corpora 
among those being approached 


companies, import-export 


multinational concerns, banks with 


tions are 
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Usually the company president and per 
haps another senior officer, such as the 
general counsel, are the only ones who 
know of the arrangement. “The CEos do it 
out of a sense of patriotism,” says former 
deputy c1A Director Bobby Inman. 

In effect, the companies get free execu 
tives. For the cover to be plausible, the cia 
must recruit 
who can put in a productive day’s work 
with the firm and then spy during their off- 
hours. The cia has even begun experi- 
menting with recruiting mid-level corpo- 
rate executives who yearn for adventure, 


business-school graduates 


then placing them in overseas firms as 
“nocs of convenience” to penetrate a tar 
get for several years. When the mission is 
over, the execs return 
world. But while they are Noc officers, the 
CIA pays them a government salary. The 
company pays them a corporate salary 

usually much larger—to keep up the cover 
but that money is quietly returned to the 
company. In fact, the agency’s Covert Tax 


to the business 


Branch has a secret relationship with the 
RS to resolve the two W-2 forms an officer 
gets each year 
however, has already created a retention 
problem for the c1a. A Noc officer who dis 
covered that his corporate earnings were 


he disparity in salaries 


making him a millionaire on paper recently 
left the agency to work in the company as 
an honest-to-goodness executive. 

To recruit NOC 
ing through phony front companies, will 


officers, the CIA, work 


place advertisements in major newspapers 
asking for young business-school gradu- 
ates who want to live overseas. Or the front 
company will hire corporate headhunting 
firms that remain unaware that they're 
finding candidates for the cia. Applicants 
are told to show up at a northern Virginia 
business, where the vetting begins. Even 
tually, the recruit is told about the real job 
he’s being asked to do. If he agrees, train 
ing begins at a secret location away from 
the “farm” at Camp Peary, Virginia, where 
other CIA officers are trained. The Nox 
classes are small, no more than two or three 
students, all of whom are given new names 
Their real names will never appear on any 
personnel list in the agency’s computers at 
its headquarters in Langley, Virginia. 
Intelligence officials say that placing 
Noc officers overseas can be four times as 
expensive as assigning officers under an 
embassy cover. It can cost the agency as 
much as $3 million to set up a Cla officer as 
a corporate exec in Tokyo. Elaborate clan- 
destine communications must be estab- 
lished so the Noc officer can pass his intel 
ligence on to special handlers, who are 
often based in another country. The c1a’s 
Office of Central Cover must assign a staff 
member to handle a Noc officer's personal 
affairs and keep his real-life bills paid while 
he leads his cover life Companies provid 
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President Clinton and General Carns at the White House last week 


ing the cover are understandably skittish 
about having it blown. TiME contacted half 
a dozen Fortune 500 firms to ask if they 
accepted Noc officers. Most either refused 
to comment or said they do not participate. 
“There’s a real serious concern about the 
risk of exposure,” said an executive for a 
high-tech company that once accepted 
Noc officers but no longer does. 

noc work can take its toll on the case of- 
ficer as well. Noc officers cannot count on 
just being expelled from countries like offi- 
cers with diplomatic immunity. Their post- 
cold war enemies don't trade captured spies 
as the KGB would. Noc officers in Colombia 
who have set up import-export companies 
as covers—bribing drug couriers on the side 
for intelligence—have been wounded or 
killed in gunfights with traffickers. A NOC 
officer serving in Africa was beaten up and 
jailed for a month. Another, grabbed by a 
Hizballah faction in Beirut, managed to talk 
his way out by convincing his fundamental- 
ist captors that he was a U.S. narcotics agent 
fighting evil drugs. “You’ve got to be your 
own. life-support system,” says John F. 
Quinn, who once worked as a Noc officer in 
Tokyo collecting economic intelligence. 
“You're out in the cold. You're alone. You 
have to be a tightrope walker all the time, 
balancing your corporate job, your intelli- 
gence job and your mental sanity.” 

But the cla believes Nocs are the best 
way to carry out many clandestine opera- 
tions. A foreign-intelligence service usually 
has no trouble spotting CIA officers operat- 
ing under an embassy’s cover. Not so for 
nocs. “If you're working drugs, thugs or 
tech transfers, you're going to be in banks 
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all the time looking at financial transac- 
tions”—jobs often better suited for an offi- 
cer under corporate cover, says a CIA con- 
tractor. Noc officers also have had more 
luck spying on “hard targets” such as Iran, 
Iraq and North Korea, where the U.S. has 
no embassies in which to hide cia opera- 
tives. In some countries, TIME has learned, 
the cIA is even experimenting with setting 
up two stations. One would be under the 
traditional embassy cover to serve as a de- 
coy, while another much more secretive 
station would handle the Nocs. 

Carns, whose confirmation by Con- 
gress is likely, will have a lot of people look- 
ing over his shoulder as he directs 
his new spies. The White House has 
appointed an independent commis- 
sion, headed by former Defense 
Secretary Les Aspin, to produce a 
report by March 1996 on future di- 
rections for the entire U.S. intelli- 
gence community. The House In- 
telligence Committee is preparing a 
similar report, while Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee chairman Arlen 
Specter announced he is drafting 
legislation to reorganize and cut overlap in 
intelligence collection. Carns promised 
last week that the operation “will be leaner, 
but at the same time we will do more of the 


more important things.” 


However, the Cia is a byzantine organi- 
zation made up of secretive fiefdoms that 
have walled out other directors who came 
from the outside. If Clinton isn’t re-elected, 
Carns may end up being only a caretaker 
for two years until another President ap- 
points a new spymaster. x 
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Favors from 
A Cold War 


AW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 

complain that the cra still pro- 

tects dubious characters out of 

cold war loyalty. Time has 
learned that in November 1993 the 
cia intervened to have charges dis- 
missed against Heiko Luikenga, a 
German shipping agent, and that last 
April cra officials persuaded the Jus- 
tice Department to drop criminal 
cases against his associates, two Pol- 
ish arms brokers—Thadeusz Koper- 
was and Zbigniew Tarka, who 
worked with Cenzin, Warsaw’s state 
arms-trading company. In 1992 they 
had allegedly arranged to provide 
$15 million worth of East bloc weap- 
ons to Iraq in violation of the U.N. 
arms embargo. If convicted, the 
Poles would have faced a maximum 
of 30 years in U.S. prison. Luikenga 
could have been sentenced to 15 
years. 

But the clA remembered past fa- 
vors. During the cold war, U.S. law- 
enforcement agents believe, Koper- 
was and Tarka arranged a number 
of covert arms deliveries to the U.S. 
military, and intelligence sources 
say that Polish armsmakers secretly 
provided the cia with some ad- 
vanced Soviet weapons so the U.S. 
could design countermeasures. 
They also provided arms that the 
agency funneled to mujahedin 
guerrillas in Afghanistan. Accord- 





an 


At CIA headquarters, a section of the 
Berlin Wall stands as a souvenir 


ing to sealed documents obtained 
by Time, Luikenga had tons of mu- 
nitions delivered to Pakistan, Egypt 
and naval stations in San Francisco 
and Virginia. The U.S. shipments 
may have been used for Defense 


Department research and war 
games or warehoused for missions 
behind enemy lines. a 
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A-BOMBS: “I abhor abortions. To me abortion is failure,” Foster said. 


POLITICS 





But his history made the topic an issue before hearings even began 


SURGICAL STRIKE 


Wrangling over Henry Foster's abortion record puts the Clinton nominee at risk 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


EFORE HEADING OVER TO THE OLD 
Executive Office Building for a 
joint press conference with Ger 
man Chancellor Helmut Kohl last 
week, President Clinton met pri 
V itely with several top aides, as 
usual, to discuss what questions n ight arise 
and what his answers should be. Once again 
in the middle of a deback 


this time over the 


in the making 
suddenly controversial 
Henry W. Foster Jr 


an irritated Clinton 


nomination of Dr 
for Surgeon General 


How do | 
r the question that either this guy's ly- 
got an incredibly inept White 


turned to his advisers and asked 
answe 
ing or I've 
House staff? 
Unfortunately 
though the President chose the 


neither response 
inate 
pretty ‘ 
latter. Even as Clinton was reaffirming his 


as Foster 





support for his nominee, ev 
was tallying and retallying the number of 


} 


abortions he has performed in his career as 


an obstetrician-gynecologist in Nashville 





Tennessee, and making public appear 





ances to plead his cause, behind the scenes 
] 


those inclined to support Foster were pro 
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claiming the nomination dead on arrival 

and the Clinton Administration humiliated 
The ghosts of botched Clinton 
Baird 


once again 
Lani Guinier 
float 
You cant 


nominees past—Zoé 
Bobby Ray Inman 
through the White House halls 
help but wonder if there isn’t someone 


seemed to 


making decisions who is trying to destroy it 
from within.” admits a disgusted Demo- 
crat. “( 

Almost as soon as Clinton settled on Fos 
ter whose oa Have 


pregnant teenagers dovetails with the Ad 


ould there be a mole?” 
1 Future 


program for 


ministration s plans for a national initiative 





on teen pregnancy, the nomination was in 
jeopardy, On Jan. 28, Senator Nancy Landon 
Kassebaum of Kansas, a pro-choice Republi- 
can and chair of the Senate Labor and Hu- 
man Resources Committee, which will over- 
see the confirmation hearings, asked Health 
and Human Services Secretary Donna Sha- 
lala whether Foster had ever performed 
abortions. Shalala said she did not know but 
would look into the matter. Later 
that week, Shalala told Kassebaum 
that Foster had said he performed 
“only one abortion.” Quickly, that 
number was revised up, and up 
again, to 39, according to Foster, 
and 700, according to antiabortion 
groups, which also revealed that 
Foster had conducted clinical trials 
on an abortion drug in 1981 and per 
haps sterilized severely retarded 
women. 

One thing that has observers be- 
wildered is how the White House 
could have put forward Foster's 
nomination without getting the 
abortion issue squared away in ad- 
vance. “It wasn't the first question, 
and it was closer than it should have 
been to the last, but it was asked,” a 
senior White House official told 
TimME about the vetting process. 
Why anyone believed even for a lit- 
tle while that the pro-choice Foster 
in 30 years of medical practice could 
have managed to perform only one 
abortion is another mystery. Pri- 
vately, some officials are implicating 
Shalala and Hus aides for not ques- 
tioning Foster's initial response. 

Wherever the blame belongs, a 
senior aide says that Clinton did know Foster 
had performed abortions but that the Presi- 
dent had decided that fact—and his pro- 
choice stance—would simply not be a prob 
lem. “We incorrectly assumed that if you had 
a candidate like Foster with impeccable cre- 
dentials, we would weather any attack from 
the right-to-lifers” the aide explains. “We 
believed there wouldn't be a fire storm be- 
cause the Republican majority doesn’t want 
to have this fight.” 

In theory, that reasoning makes sense. 
During the mid-term elections, G.o.P. lead- 
ers let such potentially divisive issues as 
abortion fade into the background as welfare 
reform and the Republican economic agen- 
da grabbed headlines and votes. There is no 
mention of abortion in the “Contract with 
America,” and Gingrich made it clear, in his 
first few weeks as Speaker, that he hoped to 
sidestep the issue. The White House bun 
gling, however, has given Republicans an ir- 
resistible opportunity to appease the anti- 
abortion crowd on the ground that they were 
deceived. As Christian Coalition head Ralph 
Reed puts it, “This nomination is dead. It is 
not about ideology. It's about competence.” 


There has been a tragic level of poor staffing 
by the White House and Hus, Barely uttering 
the A word, Gingrich told reporters last Fri- 
day that “the most disturbing thing .. . is the 
quality of the staff work. After two years, how 
could they be this grotesquely wrong and 
stumble into a fight of this proportion?” Sen- 
ate majority leader and presidential hopeful 
Bob Dole, while not announcing full opposi- 


tion to Foster, said that “if it gets any worse, 
they probably shouldn’t send [the nomina- 
tion] up here” 

Before the Foster controversy blew up 
and gave them a common enemy—the abor- 
tion issue was threatening to scatter and dis 
tract the G.o.p. Both the Roman Catholic 
Church and the National Right to Life Com- 
mittee recently declared their opposition to 
the part of the Republican welfare bill that 
calls for cutting off aid to pregnant teens be- 
cause they fear it will encourage abortions. 
“There is a concern that it will increase the 
likelihood that poor women, including teen 
moms, may see few options besides aborting 
their child, particularly if there is a prohibi 
tion on increasing benefits for additional 
children born to women who are already 
welfare recipients,” says Patricia King, policy 
adviser for health and welfare issues for the 
U.S. Catholic Conference. And even those 
conservatives who insist that private chari- 
ties can help fill the void left by welfare ac- 
knowledge that existing facilities must be 
dramatically expanded. 

Until the welfare debate begins in ear- 
nest, however, it is left to the President to 
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move his back away from the wall as best 
he can. His initial efforts on Foster's behalf 
were hesitant. To many pro-choice advo 
cates, he was uncomfortably slow in re- 
membering to mention that abortion is in 
fact a legal procedure; but by the end of the 
week he was offering a more spirited de- 
fense of his nominee. But key support from 
such Democratic Senators as Edward Ken- 


44My life’s work has been dedicated to making sure 
young people don’t have to face the choice of abortion.7? 





STRAIGHT TALK: In Foster's program, teens learn why not to get pregnant 


nedy and Patrick Leahy has been notice- 
ably tepid, and Joseph Biden grumped 
publicly that Clinton should withdraw Fos- 
ter’s nomination; then he flip-flopped and 
said he would reserve judgment. 

Too late perhaps, White House advisers 
decided to try to make the charged politics of 
abortion work for them. Though some con- 
cede they would have preferred to save a de- 
fining battle over abortion for the 1996 presi- 
dential campaign, the President's inner 
circle hopes at least to inflict pain on the Re- 
publicans by forcing the debate now. “We 
stumbled into the fight, but now that we're in 
it, we see that it’s a fight we want to have,” 
says an aide. “[{It] will speak volumes about 
who controls the Republican Party.” He 
adds, “We may not win it, but it’s worth 
pointing out that one side of the party—the 
right-to-lifers—are leading the Republicans 
by the nose.” Christian Coalition leader Reed 
plunged into this strategy by declaring last 
Friday that—for his L5 million members 
abortion would be a litmus-test issue in 1996. 

By week’s end, the White House had sent 
Foster out to defend himself—though not 
Washington insiders point out, to anyone 
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who will actually decide his fate. The doctor 
appeared first on aBc’s Nightline—“a pretty 
dignified public forum,” in the words of an 
Administration source. As a sign of support, 
Administration officials insisted that host 
Ted Koppel interview Foster in the White 
House; when Lani Guinier found herself 
fighting to save her nomination as head of 
the civil rights division of the Justice Depart- 
ment in 1993, she appeared on Nightline 
against Administration wishes. Foster also 
spoke last Friday with members of the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus and with medical 
students at George Washington University. 
“T believe in the right of a woman to choose,” 
he told the students. “And I also support the 
President's belief that abortions should be 
safe, legal and rare. The irony of the debate is 
that my life’s work has been dedicated to 
making sure young people don’t have to face 
the choice of abortion” 

The wisest thing to do may be to let 
Foster’s record speak for itself. For in many 
ways, according to those who have worked 
with him, Foster seems an ideal candidate 
for Surgeon General. He 
was one of President Bush’s 
“Points of Light’—a man 
who has spent most of his 
career tending to the poor in 
the inner city of Nashville 
and preaching abstinence to 
teenagers. In 1987, as chief 
of the obstetrics and gyne- 
cology department at Me- 
harry Medical College, 
where he is now acting di- 
rector, he started the “I 
Have a Future” program in 
two housing projects near 
the hospital. The program, 
says director Lorraine 
Greene, offers participants 
art, dance and creative writ- 
ing lessons, computer and 
vocational training, and counseling. “You 
have to get young people to want to delay 
pregnancy by making it unattractive because 
they've got so much to look forward to,” 
Greene explains. 

Foster's confirmation hearings—if it 
comes to that—are still weeks away, and it is 
unclear whether the White House can right 
itself, or whether the nominee will be left to 
dangle. A source close to the process tells 
Time that the Administration is also prep- 
ping a backup choice just in case. “No one 
believes the White House will stick by Fos- 
ter.” says an aide to a liberal Senate Demo- 
crat. “Even if they stand by him today, no- 
body up here has the faith that they won't 
pull the rug out from under him tomorrow?’ 
And if the past is any guide, the good doctor 
may be the last to know. | —Reported by Ann 
Blackman, Nina Burleigh and James Carney/ 
Washington, Janice Castro/ New York and Elisabeth 
Kauffman/Knoxville 




























Where Can Pregnant Teens Turn? 


WOMAN ENTERING THE CRISIS PREGNANCY CENTER, IN A MODERN MEDICAL 

building in Poughkeepsie, New York, is greeted by a staff member seated 

behind a sliding glass window who hands her a clipboard with forms to fill 

out. In the bathroom, a chrome-and-glass cart holds a medicine jar full of 
cotton. But this is no doctor's office. The center—affiliated with the Christian Ac- 
tion Council’s Care Net, a nonprofit organization based in Sterling, Virginia— 
has no staff members with medical training. Rather, any woman who drops by is 
offered a free over-the-counter pregnancy test and a good dose of antiabortion 
counseling using plastic fetuses, pamphlets and videos. 

If she’s financially distressed and not already on welfare—as half the C.PC. 
clients are—she will be tutored in applying for arpc and food stamps. “We find 
that women don't even know what welfare assistance is available now,” says 
Judy Brown, general counsel of Care Net. “We act as a referral system.” 

This, then, is where the goals of the antiabortion movement collide headon 
with the Gingrich agenda. The volunteers at roughly 3,000 crisis pregnancy cen- 
ters nationwide (465 of them sponsored by Care Net) are promoting childbirth 
among the very women the Contract with America hopes to discourage from 
motherhood: unwed teens and welfare mothers having additional children. 
Could the centers make up the difference if, as Newt proposes, welfare benefits 
to such women were cut back? “Abso- 
lutely not,” says Linda Cochrane, exec- 
utive director of the Poughkeepsie 
center. “What clients get from the gov- 
ernment far exceeds what we provide.” 

What the center does provide is 
used baby and maternity clothes, toys, 
diapers and formula. “They call you 
and say, ‘Do you need any stuff?’ ” says 
Cindy Raabe, a pregnant 22-year-old 
single mother of two. “I love this 
place.” Last year counselors at the 
Poughkeepsie center saw about 850 
women, most between the ages of 15 
and 22. 

The Care Net staff is almost entirely 
volunteer and operates on a shoestring; 
the Poughkeepsie center's annual bud- 
get is $59,000. Staff members must un- 
dergo 14 to 24 hours of in-house train- 
ing before they can advise pregnant 
women, The pregnancy center does 
not dispense information about birth control, other than a brochure about “nat- 
ural family planning.” 

But Planned Parenthood’s Leslie Sebastian, who has monitored these unli- 
censed centers, warns that they have a history of deception. As the result ofa 
1991 congressional investigation, the Yellow Pages Publishers Association 
agreed to divide listings into “abortion providers” and “abortion alternatives,” 
but this does not always work. “The way the ad read, I didn’t know a Christian 
woman would be on the other end of the phone,” says a 40-year-old woman who 
called Cobb Pregnancy Services in Marietta, Georgia (which is not a Care Net 
facility), looking for an abortion. “I told her I didn’t call to get a lecture.” (This 
woman did visit Cobb and decided to keep her baby.) According to Sebastian, 
there have also been at least a dozen lawsuits against pregnancy centers, filed by 
women who claim they were coerced into giving up their babies for adoption. 

If welfare benefits—and crucial Medicaid eligibility—are drastically cur- 
tailed, says Care Net’s Judy Brown, “we're going to have to be more creative in 
helping women pay their bills, and get job training and pre- and postnatal care. 
We'll have to be more assertive.” —By Elizabeth Gleick. Reported by Sophfronia Scott 
Gregory/Marietta and Andrea Sachs/Poughkeepsie 
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Judy Cook, director of the Marietta 
center, holds a demonstration fetus 
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Over Before It Started 


Slowed by illness at the wrong moment, Dan Quayle 
decides he will not make a run for the presidency 


By JOND. HULL INDIANAPOLIS 


RESSED IN A PRESIDENTIAL BLUE 
suit and with his black Labrador, 
Breezy, at his side, Dan Quayle 
looked and sounded every bit the 
candidate last Tuesday, as he chatted with 
a TIME correspondent in the living room 
of his two-story white-brick home in an af- 
fluent northern suburb of Indianapolis. 
He eagerly outlined the themes of his 





QUITTING THE TRAIL: Quayle, shown stumping for a G.O.P. colleague in the midterm elections, said 
family oriented man would contemplate doing this” 


last week, “It makes you wonder why a sane, 


campaign. Insisting that he felt vigorous 
despite treatment for blood clots last De- 
cember and the removal of his appendix 
because of a benign tumor a month later, 
Quayle delighted in the belief that his 
message of family values was gaining cur- 
rency. “There is still a residue of the old 
stereotype of me that was formed in the 
first few weeks of the 1988 campaign, but 
in due course it will be erased,” he vowed. 
“The public is now very receptive to my 
message.” 

Yet his words betrayed two issues that 
would crack his determination: finances 
and family. “The fund raising is a huge 
problem for everybody,” he said. “You look 
at it, and you kind of roll your eyes.” While 
he dreaded “groveling for money,” he also 
hesitated to subject his three children to a 
third national campaign. “It’s tough on the 
kids. They have now regained a fairly pri- 
vate life.” he said. “It makes you wonder 
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why a sane, family-oriented man would 
contemplate doing this.” 

Late the following evening, during a 
meeting with his family, Quayle stopped 
wondering and declared himself altogeth- 
er too sane—or simply underfunded—to 
run for the presidency in 1996. In a press 
release Thursday he stated, “We chose to 
put our family first.” 

Quayle now joins Jack Kemp, Dick 
Cheney and Bill Bennett on the Republi- 


can sidelines. That leaves Senate majority 
leader Bob Dole, Texas Senator Phil 
Gramm and former Tennessee Governor 
Lamar Alexander, among others, to fight 
for Quayle’s unexpected leftovers, which 
include a sizable group of conservative 
Christians that turns out heavily in Repub- 
lican primaries. “If it helps anyone, it helps 
Gramm, because he’s the most ideological 
in the field.” says G.o.P. political analyst 
Stuart Rothenberg. 

Quayle’s sudden departure raises an 
obvious question: If Bill Clinton's job is so 
ripe for the plucking, why are so many 
prominent Republicans taking a pass? 
Money, mainly: the belief that it takes at 
least $20 million just to get into the game, 
since the first 24 primaries have been 
packed into five weeks in early 1996, start- 
ing with New Hampshire on Feb. 20. 

Even so, Quayle appeared eager for 
vindication. So surprising was his decision 
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that it prompted speculation about the true 
extent of his health problems. Quayle first 
experienced phlebitis, an inflammation of 
a vein in his leg, in 1991 and again in 1993. 
Late last year, after suffering shortness of 
breath, he spent eight days in the hospital 
where he was treated with blood thinners 
for a blood clot, which had developed in his 
right leg and traveled to his lungs. In Janu- 
ary doctors removed his appendix after a 
CAT scan revealed a rare benign tumor. 

Debbie Allen, the Quayle family physi- 
cian, told Time last Friday that Quayle is in 
excellent health. Yet she conceded that be- 
cause he has had blood clots in the past, 
“that would predispose him to getting blood 
clots in his leg again.” Meanwhile, his medi- 
cal problems further complicated his fund- 
raising problems. Says Quayle political ad- 
viser Mark Goodin: “The hospitalizations 
put him behind the curve at a crucial mo- 
_ ment when the other candidates 
: were getting their organizations 
© together and raising money.” 
Donors were especially reluc- 
® tant to commit to Quayle for fear 
he could never win the general 
election. Several advisers had 
urged him to run instead for Indi- 
ana Governor in 1996. On the Sun- 
day before Quayle withdrew, 
Goodin faxed him a long memo on 
campaign strategy. “That memo 
gave him a lot to think about,” says 
Goodin. “If he was going to make a 
move on fund raising, he had to 
move fast.” At that point, says 
Goodin, Quayle had not held a sin- 
gle fund raiser. “One of the options 
clearly was dropping out of the 
race.” Quayle later told a friend 
that his children were “ecstatic” 
about his decision. 

Quayle himself is certainly 
less relieved. “To a large extent 
the Quayle message will be the Republi- 
can message,” says Republican strategist 
William Kristol, Quayle’s former chief of 
staff. “That's sort of a poignant irony.” Yet 
last Tuesday, even as he discussed his 
campaign themes, Quayle sounded wary 
of the personal sacrifices. Some friends 
believe his hospitalizations may have tem- 
pered his ambitions. “It’s so nice and quiet 
here.” he said, as snow dusted the trees 
along the country lane where the Quayles 
live. “On Saturday mornings | like to come 
down early and read in the den. It’s so 
wonderful and peaceful that I just get lost 
in it” Then he added, “When you get into 
this money-grubbing business of raising 
$20 million, when are you going to find 


the time to do these things?” 


True enough. Under the circumstances, 
Quayle’s decision suggests he may be a lot 
smarter than some people think. —Withre- 
porting by Michael Duffy/Washington 
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A New Push for 
Blind Justice 


Preferences for minorities and women are under 
attack in the courts, in Congress and on the ballot 


By RICHARDLACAYO 


OU WON’T FIND AN ATTACK ON AF- 
firmative action among the major 
clauses in the G.o.p. “Contract with 
America.” There were only so many 
battles that Newt Gingrich wanted 
to wage during the first 100 days. But just 
wait until the next hundred. The new Re- 
publican majority in Congress is getting 
ready to position Democrats as die-hard 
defenders of preferential treatment for 
(The fact that affirmative ac- 
tion also benefits women, making it poten 
tially a bipartisan perk 
much in the present debate.) Last week 
Senate majority leader and presidential 


minorities 


isnt mentioned 


candidate Bob Dole let drop on NBc’s Meet 
the Press that he had asked the Congres 
sional Research Service to compile a list of 
all bills that offer special preferences for 
minorities. While acknowledging Ameri- 
ca’s history of discrimination, Dole won- 
dered aloud, “Should future generations 
have to pay for that? Some would say yes. 
I think it’s a tough question.” For Republi- 
cans that’s more than a rhetorical ques 
tion, It’s the sound of a wedge issue being 
honed for 1996 

After two decades in which affirmative 
action has been more widely used in hiring 
awarding contracts and school admissions 
misgivings about it are reaching a critical 
mass. A 1994 Times Mirror poll shows for 
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MAKING THEIR CASE: Outside the Supreme 
Court, demonstrators urge the Justices to 
maintain minority preferences 


the first time in eight years that a majority 
of whites agree with the idea “We have 
gone too far in pushing equal rights in this 
country.” In the federal courts several 
cases have been filed by angry whites that 
challenge race-based preferences. And in 
a development that could start a national 
free-for-all on the issue, Californians are 
expected to face a ballot initiative next year 
that would forbid preferences for women 
or minorities in state programs. 

“Reaction affirmative 
has been growing for a long time,” says An 
drew Hacker, author of Two Nations, the 
widely cited study of race in the U.S. “Even 
among liberals there is a feeling of weari- 
ness.” While accepting that affirmative ac- 
tion may be a redress for centuries of dis- 
blacks and 
Americans have grown suspicious of what 
it can become in practice. In a TIME/CNN 
poll of 800 adults taken last month, 77% 
thought that it sometimes or frequently 
discriminates against whites. Even among 
black answered the 
same way. 


against action 


crimination against women, 


respondents, 66% 

lo some extent it’s the very success of 
affirmative action that has made it vulnera- 
ble. Before the major civil rights legislation 
of the mid-1960s, a century of Jim Crow 
laws in the South and entrenched practices 
elsewhere enforced a world of preferences 
for white men—one that no mere change in 
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RACIAL BARRIERS: Randy Pech lost work to a minority-owned contractor; rejected applicant Cheryl Hopwood sued the University of Texas 


the laws could undo by itself. Without af 
firmative action, it’s unlikely that African 
Americans—or women—would have been 
able to open up such white male bastions as 
big-city police and fire departments. 
Helped by affirmative action, about one- 
third of blacks have made their way into 
the middle class. “To an amazing degree, it 
has worked,” says Roger Wilkins, a history 
professor at George Mason University in 
Fairfax, Virginia, and a longtime civil rights 
activist. “If you stopped all affirmative ac- 
tion, we would slide backward.” 

But memories of the worst of the bad 
old days are fading. With campuses and 
workplaces more integrated, it becomes 
harder to justify a continuing use of racial 
preferences as a clear remedy for current 
discrimination—especially when they 
channel benefits to blacks already in the 
middle class, sometimes at the expense of 
less aftuent whites. And even among Afri 
can Americans, who still support affirma 
tive action by wide margins, there is re- 
sentment about the way it can cast doubt 
on the genuine abilities of anyone who 
benefits by it. 

Into that climate comes the West Coast 
ballot measure, called the California Civil 
Rights Initiative. The brainchild of two ac 
ademics, Thomas Wood and Glynn 
Custred, it would forbid the state to use 
race or gender preferences in employment 
policies, admissions or awarding contracts. 
Affirmative action has deteriorated into 
“ethnic bean counting,” says Wood 





But even before voters get to decide, af- 
firmative action may be trimmed by skepti- 
cal judges. This term the Supreme Court is 
considering what could be a test case for 
federal contracting programs that give ad 
vantages to businesses owned by women 
and minorities. Under a minority-prefer 
ence program of the Department of Trans- 
portation, white-owned Adarand Construc 
tors of Colorado Springs Colorado, was 
bypassed for a federal job building highway 
guard rails, despite hav ing submitted a low- 
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er bid than the winner—Gonzales Construc 
tion. Adarand sued. “What is prejudice?” 
asks Adarand manager Randy Pech. “It's 
when government makes a decision based 
on something that doesn't matter, like race 
or gender.” In the tangle of its earlier rulings 
on affirmative action, the Supreme Court 
has required states and localities to design 
race-based preferences narrowly, as com- 
pensation for well-documented prior dis- 
crimination. But the court allowed the Fed- 
eral Government greater leeway, in part 
because, under the Fourteenth Amend 
ment, Congress has broad powers to ensure 
equal protection to all citizens. Adarand’s 
lawyers want federal actions subjected to 
the same strict scrutiny applied to states. 


HAT ARGUMENT LOST TWICE IN THE 
lower courts. In the Supreme 
Court, however, all bets are off. The 
last time it approved a race-based 
special preference, ina 1990 case on 
broadcast licenses, the ruling came down 
asa5-to-4 majority cobbled together by the 
tireless liberal William Brennan. Four of 
the winning five have since retired; all four 
dissenters remain. Among the Justices who 
have joined the court since then, Clarence 
Thomas is on record as opposing affirma- 
tive action 
From the time of its 1978 Bakke deci- 
sion—which agreed that a white applicant to 
medical school had been unjustly excluded 
by an affirmative-action quota—the court 
has mostly sown contusion on this issue. 
Goals are O.K., it says. Numerical quotas, in 
most instances, are not. Just how to achieve 
the first without falling into the second has 
been a problem, one that is at the heart of a 
Texas case currently on appeal 
Until 1950 the University of Texas Law 
School excluded blacks entirely. (In the 
1940s it had tried to offer them a separate 
facility in the basement.) Fifteen years ago, 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare found that the school had still 
failed to eliminate vestiges of past discrimi- 
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nation. Soon after, the university adopted a 
new admissions policy: black or Mexican 
American applicants would now be consid- 
ered by a separate committee and admitted 
under lower standards than those required 
of whites. After four white students were 
rejected in 1992, they brought suit. Last 
year a federal judge ruled that the two- 
track system was an unconstitutional deni 
al of equal protection. Because the judge 
did not order the law school to admit them, 
the students have appealed the ruling. 
Meanwhile, the university has scrapped 
the two-committee system. 

If the Supreme Court has sent mixed 
signals about race-based hiring, the Jus- 
tices have been clearer about race-based 
firing: they have ruled in favor of whites 
who have lost their jobs in order to accom- 
modate minorities. Which is why the Clin- 
ton Administration seems to be asking for 
trouble with its handling of a New Jersey 
case that involves a 1989 faculty layoff at 
Piscataway High School. The choice came 
down to two equally qualified teachers 
who had equal seniority. Ordinarily, that 
would have meant a coin toss to decide the 
loser. Instead the school board dismissed 
one of them, Sharon Taxman, who is white, 
arguing that keeping the other. who is 
black, was essential to diversity—not so 
much on the staff as a whole, which was 
10% black, but just among the business 
teachers. 

When Taxman sued, the Bush Justice 
Department sided with her. So did the 
court. The school board has appealed. The 
Clinton Justice Department, which inher- 
ited the case, remained on Taxman’s side 
until last summer, when it switched. “It 
was an appropriate affirmative-action 
plan,” insists Assistant Attorney General 
Deval Patrick, “because race did not trump 
anything that matters.” Except Taxman’s 
job. A court ruling on the appeal is expect- 
ed well in time for use in Republican cam- 
paign ads in 96. —Reported by Adam Cohen/ 
New York and Hilary Hylton/Austin 
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@ GUN CONTROL 


A Small-Bore Success 


Does the Brady Law work? It snags some felons, but 
it's undermined by loopholes and illegal dealers 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


Tr COLORADO'S THRIVING WEEKEND 

gun marts, business is pretty good 

these days. In the Denver suburb of 

Commerce City, where gun shoppers 
graze the warehouse aisles, you can buy a 
.22-cal. pistol for just $70. Granted, prices 
are down from a year ago, when passage of 
the Brady Law led to a surge of panic buy- 
ing. But it’s because of Brady that business 
is also done a little differently now 
gun dealers are frequently on the phone, 
calling state agents for a background check 
on every would-be purchaser. Not all the 
gun dealers, however. At the sales tables of 
unlicensed sellers like Larry Snyder, a 
Denver home builder and gun fancier, you 
don't see phones. He does “private-party 
sales,” which don't require sales records or 
background checks. For unlicensed sellers, 
not much has changed. “People are buying 
as many guns as ever,” Snyder says with a 
shrug. 

One year ago, on Feb. 28, Brady be- 
came law. Its five-day waiting period al- 
lows law-enforcement 
time to perform the background check that 


most 


local authorities 


is intended to weed out felons and others 
who are denied handguns. The law applied 
immediately to the 30 states that had no 
regulations on the books 
prompted others to put in place computer 
checks that permit a yes or no answer with 
in minutes, sparing buyers the five-day 
wait. 

The Brady Law may have been the 
greatest victory for gun control in Ameri- 
can history. In a nation that bought almost 
as many handguns last year (2 million) as 
fax machines, that isn’t saying much. And 
from the moment it was passed, its effec 
tiveness has been at issue. People who love 
itare worried about loopholes like the “pri 
vate dealer” exemption, which makes flea 
markets into gray markets for handguns. 
People who hate it say it burdens lawful 
gun buyers but not criminals, who get most 
of their guns illegally. 

Has the Brady Law been effective? 
Yes—within the narrow definition of what 
it was intended to do. The law was never 
supposed to prevent legal sales or, all by it 
self, to significantly reduce gun crimes. It 
was expected to make life more difficult for 
criminals by denying them legal gun sales. 


similar and 
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BIG GUNS: Texas sheriff J.R. Koog has 
joined a lawsuit seeking to block 
enforcement of the Brady Law 


Because the Brady-mandated background 
checks are carried out by a patchwork of 
state and local authorities, just how effec- 
tive it has been is hard to say. By federal es- 
timates, 40,000 felons have been kept from 
getting handguns. In West Virginia, for ex- 
ample, “we've had at least 180 denials this 
past year, and I think that no matter what, 
that’s good,” says Sergeant Thomas Bar- 
rick, who oversees background checks for 
the state police. 

“That to me is an effective law,’ says 
Richard Aborn, president of Handgun 
Control, the antigun lobby that helped 
write the bill and promoted it to victory. 
“We designed it to stop felons from buying 
guns, and it’s doing that.” But it is hard to 
measure whether the law has had an im- 
pact on crime. In Colorado the state’s 
handgun crime rates in the year after Bra 
dy have remained steady when compared 
with the year before. Another problem is 
loopholes. Brady prohibits gun sales to the 
mentally ill, but because of laws protecting 
the confidentiality of medical records, such 
people often can’t be distinguished by 
computer checks. There are similar diffi- 
culties in identifying illegal aliens and any- 
one with a dishonorable discharge from the 
military, two other groups singled out by 
the law. “The law says you're supposed to 
make a reasonable effort to find out,” com 
plains Richard Carlson, assistant public 
safety director for the state of Arizona. 
“But how?” 

In response to N.R.A.-backed lawsuits 
brought by county sheriffs in four states 
Arizona, Louisiana, Mississippi and Mon- 
tana—judges have also ruled Brady uncon- 
stitutional because it compels localities to 
adopt national standards. In Val Verde 
County, which covers 3,240 sq. mi. in 
southwestern Texas, sheriff J.R. Koog says 
his 15 deputies are stretched to the limit 
Echoing the Capitol Hill debate over un- 
funded mandates, he complains about the 





SMALL PRINT: Filling out the forms at Ed’s 
Gun & Tackle in Marietta, Georgia 








“horrendous effect” on his operations bud- 
get. “The government can operate in the 
red, pink or whatever.” he says. “I have to 
operate in the black.” 

Brady also quickly lost one of its most 
effective provisions, which required a 
background check and waiting period for 
anyone reclaiming a gun from a pawnshop. 
According to Handgun Control, Houston 
police reported that of 199 gun sales that 
were blocked in the first three weeks after 
Brady went into effect, 177 involved pawn- 
shop transactions. But the crime bill passed 
by the last Congress contained a little-no- 
ticed provision that removed from scrutiny 
anyone reclaiming pawn merchandise. 

Skeptics insist the real problem with 
the law is that most criminals bypass gun 
shops in favor of underground dealers. “It’s 
easy for the criminal to get a gun,” scoffs 
Dent Myers, who owns a Civil War surplus 
store in Kennesaw, Georgia, where the 
town council passed a law last year obliging 
every head of household to own a gun. 
“They don’t go to the store, because the 
waiting period for an illegal gun is about 
five minutes—or as long as it takes to open 
up a trunk” 

Brady’s biggest supporters agree that 
the law is just a partial measure at best; 
their prescription is tighter gun controls. 
But in the current Congress, the sentiment 
is just the opposite. In the midterm elec- 
tion, the N.R.A. spent an exceptional $3.2 
million to support gun-friendly candidates. 
Almost all those it supported won, includ- 
ing 10 new Senators. Though the Republi- 
can leadership is in no mood to bring up an 
issue as divisive as gun control now, Newt 
Gingrich has promised the N.R.A. a chance 
later this year to repeal the assault-weapon 
ban that passed the Senate last year by only 
two votes. If that works, a push to repeal 
Brady could be next, though the odds of re- 
pealing it are far longer. 

Meanwhile, the Brady Law will make 
things harder for criminals, though maybe 
not hard enough. For instance, late on a 
Friday night last month, a store surveil- 
lance camera picked up eight men in ski 
masks outside the entrance of Ed’s Gun & 
Tackle in Marietta, Georgia. One of them 
took a hard swing at the display window 
with a sledgehammer. Nothing happened. 
(Sometimes that shatterproof glass really 
works.) The group scattered, then returned 
in a car, which they drove straight through 
the glass doors. What followed was a fren- 
zied minute of supermarket sweep as the 
intruders grabbed 60 semiautomatic hand- 
guns. Three of the thieves have been ar- 
rested, but only two of the guns have been 
retrieved. The rest have presumably made 
their way to the thriving pathways of the 
underground market. Reported 
by John F. Dickerson/Washington, Sylvester 
Monroe/Atlanta and Richard Woodbury/Denver 
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THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


Striking Out, Swinging 


ED SOX FANS LIKE ME ARE INURED TO DISAPPOINTMENT. YOU CAN LOOK 

it up. We know too that our idols are also commodities. Indeed, for us, 

the evil nexus of money and sports began in Boston in 1919, when the 

Sox owner sold Babe Ruth to the Yankees to raise the funds to produce 
No, No, Nanette on Broadway. 

Given this history, Bill Clinton's failure to revive baseball, which may have 
surprised some, didn’t surprise us. Clinton's only real weapon, moral suasion, 
has never trumped greed—and greed is what this whole sorry mess is all about. 
“It’s just a few hundred folks trying to figure out how to divide nearly $2 billion,” 
said the President plaintively. “They ought to be able to do that.” Clinton obvi- 
ously didn’t understand that the baseball strike is like Somalia: simple on the 
outside, a quagmire once you're in. Labor Secretary Robert Reich, who enjoyed 
a cushy teaching gig before moving inside the Beltway, seems similarly at sea. 
“I've never seen this degree of animosity,” said Reich. “I can’t explain it” Well, 
listen, Mr. Secretary, we're not talking about some garden-variety dysfunctional 
family here. These are selfish, spoiled sorts—billionaire owners who treat their 
teams as toys and millionaire 
players who charge kids for 
autographs. To comprehend 
the distrust between the two 
sides in this dispute, look to 
Northern Ireland for guidance. 

As Clinton said when the 
negotiations collapsed _ last 
week, there’s blame enough to 
go around. Among the politi- 
cians, though, it’s the congres- 
sional Republicans who most 
deserve disdain. 

Consider the tortured logic 
and faux piety behind the 
G.o.P.’s excuses for inaction. 
Newt Gingrich, prattling on 
about free-market sanctity, 
says “every other industry” would seek relief if Congress intervenes. “This is just 
a private labor dispute,” adds Senate majority leader Bob Dole, and “we Repub- 
licans want to keep the government out of things, not get it into things.” That 
sounds coherent, but there's a significant slice of hypocrisy here: Congress is 
largely responsible for the current horror. It long ago stacked the deck against 
the players by exempting baseball from the antitrust laws, protection no other 
U.S. business enjoys. If the G.o.P. leadership were serious about getting the gov- 
ernment out of things, it would join the call of Senators Orrin Hatch and Pat 
Moynihan to partly repeal the exemption. Fat chance. Beyond “the stated rea- 
son that this should be resolved by the parties themselves,” says Senator Bob 
Graham, there’s also the fact “that the owners have a significant amount of polit- 
ical clout, and they don’t want Congress mucking around in this.” 

Another reason involves credit. Clinton hoped to be a hero. He hoped, espe- 
cially, to wow the white male voters he desperately needs in 1996. He failed, but 
at least he tried. Sure, there are more important matters before him, but if he'd 
settled the strike, a grateful nation would have saluted—which is exactly what 
the G.o.p. didn’t want. “This could have been a big victory for the President.” 
says Dole, “so, yes, I think there's some politics involved.” Some? The fact, says 
Republican strategist Bill Kristol, is that “solving the baseball strike would be a 
lot better than bailing out Mexico. Clinton’s the American President, and base- 
ball is the American pastime.” 

What this country needs instead of replacement players is some replacement 
politicians, some statesmen who understand, as Richard Nixon once said, that 
“America isn’t America without baseball.” a 


He may never throw out the first pitch again 
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By KEVIN FEDARKO 


HE HEMISPHERE’S LAST COMMU- 
nist begins his evening with a 
martini. As he plucks the 
quintessentially American re- 
freshment from the tray, Fidel 
Castro seems surprisingly mut- 
ed. Or perhaps it is simply the 
mark of age: he is still a big man, trim and 
barrel-chested, but his 68 years are visible 
in the skin of his face, which is approaching 
the translucence of old parchment. 

Taking his visitors on a slow walking 
tour of Havana’s labyrinthine Palacio de la 
Revolucién, Castro gestures toward an 
enormous mosaic of birds, animals and 
flowers that dominates the reception hall 
and quietly begins a story. The artist, he ex- 
plains, cast the ceramic tiles at the same 
time the architect was completing the 


™ COVER STORIES 


| with a group of TIME editors and corre- 

| spondents, the Cuban leader talked of ev- 
erything from the perfidy of his former So- 
viet allies to the numerous attempts on his 
life by the U.S., joking that he holds an 
“Olympic record” in surviving assassina- 
tion plots. But in truth he faces now what 
may be his gravest challenge yet. 

No matter how vehemently he may 
deny it—and he does—the Cuban leader 
cannot escape the fact that after 36 years of 
wily international gamesmanship, he is 
stranded on the wrong side of history. The 
Soviet patrons who financed his “socialist 
paradise” for three decades have collapsed. 
The communist bedrock upon which he 
built his edifice of power has proved itself 
bankrupt on virtually every continent of 

| the globe. As his own people clamor for a 
| better life, Cuba’s socialist dream appears 
to be fading fast. 


master, however, is a neat trick indeed 
modifying Cuba’s 
enough to survive but not so much that he 
betrays the revolution. 


communist system 


SINCE THE FALL OF THE COMMUNIST BLOC 
in 1989 and the loss of Soviet subsidies in 
1992, Cuba has suffered through a period 
of plummeting prosperity that is euphe- 
mistically known as the “special period. 
Imports have dried up. Industry has folded 
in on itself. Cuba’s No. 1 money earner, the 
sugar crop, amounted to less than 4 million 
tons this year—a level not seen for decades 
The island’s factories are producing at only 
30% capacity, giving rise to shor tages in ev 
erything from clothes and cosmetics to pots 
and pans. 

Castro has been loath to respond by re- 
nouncing his socialist credo in the fashion 
of former communists like Boris Yeltsin 


OPEN FORK 


BUSINESS 


Bereft of patrons, desperate to rescue his economy, 
Fidel turns to an unusual solution: capitalism 


building’s interior. Through some misun- 
derstanding between the two men, the 
ceiling was built too low. When it came 
time to install the intricately etched tiles, 
the top two rows did not fit. The artist nev- 
er forgave the architect whose miscalcula 
tions robbed his mosaic of its crown. 
Someone asks what became of the ar- 
chitect. Was he fired for his mistake? Con- 
templating the missing top rows, Castro 
shrugs. “No,” he deadpans, testing his lis- 
teners’ sense of humor. “He was shot.” 
Then Castro roars with laughter at his joke, 
a parody of his image as a bloodthirsty dic- 
tator. And with that, the evening and the 
aging commandant suddenly come alive. 
In a dinner conversation two weeks ago 


Despite his years, Fidel’s 
personality is as forceful as ever 


Castro remains firmly in power; despite 
an economic crisis that gives him no good 
options, he does not face the imminent col- 
lapse of his regime. His tactical skills, his 
powers of endurance and the affection of 
many Cubans are intact. There is no orga- 
nized opposition to him inside the country. 
His army and security forces are large and 
efficient. Despite spasms of discontent, 
like the riot last August that helped unleash 
the rafter exodus, there is nothing like a 
Tiananmen brewing. And unlike many 
similar leaders, he has surrounded himself 
not with cronies and coat holders but with 
the best and the brightest his country has to 
offer. He may be constrained by a terrible 
economy and his enduring faith in the 
failed ideology that produced it, but Fidel 
is not finished yet. The trick he is trying to 
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MED RAWING THE LINES Castro’s free- 
market flirtations have altered his image 





But to salvage what remains of his econo 
my, he has been forced to adapt, imposing 
some measures that are anathema to his 
beliefs. In 1990, for example, Castro began 
soliciting foreign investment. Though he 
continues to declare that Cuba will never 
sell off its state-run companies, he has 
opened up strategic areas such as telecom- 
munications, oil exploration and mining to 
joint ventures. The latest shocker: condo 
miniums for sale to foreigners, with titillat 
ing hints that even land ownership may 
soon be possible. Drawn by the promise of 
pent-up demand and the conviction that 
in the words of a confidential British report 
to investors, the reform process 1s “cohe- 
sive, systematic and unstoppable,” Canadi- 
an, Mexican and European businessmen 
are taking the gamble. 








By the end of 1994, Cuba had signed 
deals for 185 foreign joint ventures. The 
| Spaniards and Germans were among the 
first to invest in tourism, which grew at an 
annual rate of 17% between 1991 and 1993; 
now interest is rising in Canada and across 
Europe. Meanwhile, the Monterrey-based 
magnate Javier Garza-Calderén of Mexi 
co's Grupo Domos bought up half the Cu 
ban phone system in a $1.5 billion deal last 
year. June saw the arrival of Cuba’s first 
financial institution, the Dutch 
ING Bank. British companies are looking 
| into oil exploration—even though France’s 
giant Total has recently pulled out—and 
Unilever, the British-Dutch giant, pro- 
duces toiletries and detergents for the do 
Cuban market. Italy's Benetton 
now boasts five retail stores on the island, 
and plans three more by the end of 1996. 
while Japanese automakers Mitsubishi and 
Nissan are now sold in Havana. 
} Even Israel, the only country to side Le 
with the U.S. Cubans producing export cosmetics as part of a Spanish joint venture 
vote condemning the American trade em- 
Israeli 
firms are second only to Mexican compa 


| foreign 


mestic 


in a recent United Nations 





U.S. 
community of 


All of which has made for a singular 
irony: the only people left on the sidelines 


bargo, does business with Cuba Congress—pressured by Miami's 


Cuban Americans—are 


nies in textile investments. These days, the 
palm-lined patio at the elegant La Ferminia 
restaurant in suburban Flores 
with foreign businessmen power-lunching 
with government ministers and discreetly 


is jammed 


whispering into their cellular phones. 


are the Americans. According to a White 
House source, the Clinton Administration 
doesn't feel the changes in Cuba have 
been substantial enough to justify a diplo- 
matic rapprochement, while the conser- 
vative Republicans now in control of the 


bent on keeping the door to Cuba firmly 
closed to U.S. companies. Just last week 
Senate Foreign Relations 
chairman Jesse Helms introduced legisla- 
tion that would tighten the 33-year-old 
economic embargo even more. 


Committee 





Will a Tighter Embargo 
Really Bring Down Castro? — 


By J.F.0.MC ALLISTER WASHINGTON | 





N OLD COMMUNIST SAW HOLDS THAT CAPITALISTS WILL GLAD- 
ly sell the rope that can be used to hang them. Fidel Castro is 
trying to adapt that maxim to secure a financial lifeline from 
the U.S. It is an article of faith in Havana that if only Wash- 
ington would lift the 33-year-old trade embargo, a vast infusion of 
American cash would rescue Cuba’s economy. Last summer Cas- 
tro tried to force the Clinton Administration into negotiations 
about improving ties by allowing more than 33,000 Cubans to flee 
the island for the U.S. The ploy did not work; the U.S. still holds | 
28,000 rafters in legal limbo, most at Guantanamo, and has reso- 
lutely kept the subsequent talks fixed on matters of migration. 
Now Castro seems to hope he can crack the embargo with 
the help of American business. He has seen how its lobbying 
opened up U.S. relations with Marxist regimes in the Soviet 
Union, China, Vietnam and even North Korea; a trade mission 
headed by retired admiral Elmo Zumwalt and his son is visiting 
Pyongyang this week. So Castro is promising Yankee investors 
they will make a lot of money in Cuba if they will pressure Wash- 
ington to end the blockade. He has made some modest gestures 
in recent months to underscore his appetite for American in- 
vestment: shaking the hand of Vice President Al Gore in Mexico 
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last December, allowing improved phone service to the U.S. 
Ricardo Alarcén, president of Cuba’s National Assembly and a 
key Castro adviser, wields a small stick: “If the U.S. does not re- 
evaluate the embargo, its policy will become less relevant” as 
countries like Canada, Mexico and Spain provide the economic 
links Cuba seeks and reap the profits. 

If Castro has a game plan of sorts, so has Clinton: keep Cu- 
ban migrants at home and Castro bottled up. Two weeks ago, 
the U.S. began sending 7,500 rafters temporarily housed in Pan- 
ama to Guantanamo to fulfill a pledge that they would not stay 
more than six months. The Cubans, who rioted in December, 
were angry at being returned to the island they had fled. “We 
are political pawns,” said Alberto Lujardo as he walked off the 
plane at Guantanamo. “We've been betrayed by the U.S. gov- 
ernment and by the communist government of Cuba.” 

If Clinton ever had hopes he could warm up relations with 
Cuba, they are gone now that Republicans control Capitol Hill. 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee chairman Jesse Helms 
and other powerful lawmakers are convinced that Castro is on 
the verge of collapse and should be squeezed even harder to 
precipitate his downfall. Last week they introduced legislation 
that would intensify the embargo, and it stands a good chance of 
passing intact. Clinton officials were caught unawares by the 
new bill, which would punish foreign companies doing business 
with Cuba. Among its provisos: Americans whose property was 
expropriated by Cuba could sue any foreign companies that 
now own it; company officers and shareholders would be de- 
nied visas to enter the U.S.; American banks would be barred 
from making loans to these companies. Another provision 
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Regardless of how disagreeable Fidel’s 
apparatchiks may find these measures, 
they have produced real change. The trad- 
ing ignited by newly legalized dollars has 
been fueling the economy for the past 18 
months, Despite Clinton’s move last Au- 
gust to diminish the remittances sent by 
Cuban Americans to their families back on 
the island, manage to get 
through. Last year Cubans spent nearly a 
billion dollars buying imported consumer 
goods in 600 state-run stores across the 
island. 

Moreover, since the opening of the 
farmer's markets last October, there has 
been a flurry of economic activity even 
within the moribund peso-driven sector of 
the economy. One such place is the Maria- 
nao farmer’s market, in a drab workers’ 
suburb of Havana, where customers seem 
to be complaining about high prices—but 
are still buying. A vendor named Jorge is 
doing a brisk trade in his homemade mari 
nade of vinegar, garlic, onion, salt and 
cumin. “I used to teach language at the 


millions 


Girls on skates serve hot dogs at Havana’s newest fast-food chain 





“Let me be clear,” said Helms. 





“Whether Castro leaves Cuba in a vertical 
or horizontal position is up to him and the 
Cuban people. But he must and will leave 
Cuba.” 


NEVERTHELESS, CASTRO HAS ALSO TAKEN A 
number of other steps to ensure that this 


will not happen any time soon. In the dol- 
drums of 1993 he legalized trade in dol- 
lars, widened opportunities for self-em- 
ployment and turned over state farms to 
cooperatives or families. When food short- 
ages became critical last fall, farmers were 
finally permitted to sell some of their pro 
duce on the open market. 


university,” he explains. “But I was mak- 
ing only 325 pesos a month. Life is very ex- 
pensive, so I have become a merchant.” 
His entrepreneurial efforts earn him 1,000 
pesos a day. 


IN GENERAL, CUBANS NOW SENSE THAT THE 
country has turned a crucial financial cor- 





In Limbo: Cubans brought from Panama to Guantanamo 


would deduct from U.S. aid to Russia the amount paid to Cuba 
by Russia—about $200 million—to operate its electronic listen- 
ing post at Cienfuegos, which it claims is crucial to monitoring 
arms-control treaties. 

Facing harsh odds for re-election, Clinton cannot afford to 
offend Florida voters by opposing the measure. Indeed, the Ad- 
ministration showed its toughness last week when the State De- 
partment forbade Cuba’s U.N. ambassador to attend a national 
prayer breakfast in Washington. But these diplomats know that 
Helms’ bill will buy the U.S. considerable trouble with good 





friends that are among Cuba's leading foreign investors. 

Most U.S. allies regard the embargo as a useless obsession 
that has failed to bring Castro down for three decades. Last Oc- 
tober the U.N. General Assembly recommended an end to the 
embargo by a vote of 101 to 2; only Israel joined the U.S. in say- 
ing no. “Why should the U.S. maintain economic sanctions 


| against Castro if it is willing to trade with Hanoi and Beijing?” 


asks a European diplomat. A senior Clinton official can only re- 
ply, “History matters.” The Administration, he says, “probably 
wouldn't seek to create an embargo if it didn’t already exist. But 
there’s been one for a long time, and to get rid of it now would 
send a message that Castro should be legitimized.” 

The Helms bill may hurt the U.S. more than Castro. Gary 
Jarmin, head of the new, conservative U.S.-Cuba Foundation, 
argues that Helms’ bill will only help Castro score anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda points. Echoing the Wall Street Journal's edito- 
rial page, he argues that “a massive infusion of capital and con- 
tacts will have the best chance of encouraging reform.” At the 
worst, tightening the embargo might provoke a bloody revolu- 
tion that would not serve Washington’s interest in a peaceful 
transition, says Gillian Gunn, director of the Cuba Project at 
Georgetown University. Most likely, the bill will not affect Cuba 
much at all. “The standard of living has already collapsed by 
50%, but the repressive apparatus remains efficient and loyal,” 
she argues. For 36 years, dissident Cubans have calculated that 
their chances of reaching the U.S. ona raft are better than those 
of unseating Fidel. If a tighter embargo does crank up the pres- 
sure on Cuba, the exodus might only intensify. —With reporting by 
Cathy Booth/Havana and Mark Thompson/Guantanamo 
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As the failure of its economy forces 


9 Cuba to reinvent itself, Fidel Castro 
has stayed largely in the back- 
ground, leaving it to other officials to 
explain and defend the changes 
sweeping his country. But two 
weeks ago, he invited a delegation 
from TIME to dinner for a rare three- 
hour conversation that gave him an 


‘ opportunity to define the compro- 
In a candid conversation, a defiant revolutionary mises he is making: to expound, ar- 


OEE OMe er OnCaROnCerionteriitcems suc and marshal the evidence in 

- support of a reform process some 
Cubans fear is changing Cuba too 
much and others charge is not 
changing the country nearly enough. 


TIME: Can you reflect on the strange love- 
hate relationship between Cuba and the 
U.S.? 

Castro: The strange thing about this ha- 
tred is that it does not come from us. We 
have never hated the U.S. Thousands of 
Americans who have come to Cuba have 
had the opportunity of seeing that there is 
no hostile feeling against them. In no 
place in Latin America are Americans 
treated with more respect than in Cuba. | 
do not think either that there is any hatred 
on the part of U.S. citizens toward us. I re 
call that when I went to New York in 1960 
some people booed me. But that came, toa 
very large extent, from lack of under 
standing. I think even that feeling has 
diminished. 


TIME: Over the past several years, almost 
every revolutionary leader in the world 
has fallen by the wayside except you. How 
does it feel to be alone in this situation? 
What do you believe your legacy will be 
when you pass from the scene? 

Castro: | would have to write an encyclo 
pedia. [laughter] 

Our system has not been exactly the 
same as in other countries. It was always 
very original, and it came from the people 
Socialism did not come from the higher 
ups: the people struggled, and they de- 
posed the Batista government. There was 
a liberation. True. But it was a relative lib 
eration: we got free from Batista, but we 
could not get rid of the U.S 

The U.S, started imposing conditions 
and measures simply to crush the revolu 
tion: subversion, dirty wars, merc enary 
invasions, assassination plots against us. I 
have an Olympic record in that regard 
and I should be awarded a medal because 
there is no individual against whom so 
many assassination plots have been con- 
trived, who is still living. That is partly 
luck. And partly because of the inefficien 
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cy of the ones who carried out the plots: 
they were not fanatics but people who 
were paid. 

I am profoundly convinced that what 
we have been doing is the fair thing to do. It 
is the noblest thing to do and the most hu- 
mane, and we will never be repentant for 
that. Never. I do not feel alone. 


TIME: Did you feel betrayed when Mikhail 
Gorbachev told you Moscow would no 
longer provide you with economic 
assistance? 

Castro: | had good personal relations with 
Mr. Gorbachev. I believe that he was full of 
good intentions. He never talked about de- 
stroying socialism. Later on, though, I think 
that he did not follow a consistent strategy. 
He said things could not be done in an or- 
derly way, one priority after the other, but 
that everything had to be done at the same 
time. So he destroyed the history of the 
U.S.S.R. He destroyed the party. He de 
stroyed the state. It was impossible for the 
Soviet Union to make the reforms they 
wanted while destroying history, destroying 
the party, destroying the government. 


TIME: What lessons are you drawing from 
Boris Yeltsin? 

Castro: He now says he’s not communist, 
and I say, yes, I’m communist. He repents 
of having been a communist, and I am 
proud to be one. Why do I have to renege 
on my principles? 

[have no choice but to continue being a 
communist, like the early Christians re- 
mained Christian. I feel like the early 
Christians. Perhaps | will be devoured by 
the lions. 
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LURE OF THE LAND: Growing rice for public sale and personal gain 


TIME: Where did communism go wrong? 
Castro: It went wrong by not liquidating 
capitalism earlier. I believe that capital 
ism, in spite of its great successes, is a ca- 
tastrophe for the world. No matter how 
many cars, no matter how much good liv- 
ing you have, there are billions of people 
living in poverty who have no cars, no 
comfort, no public health, no education. 
The atmosphere is already poisoned. The 
waters are poisoned. The forests are being 
subjected to acid rain. The weather is get- 
ting warmer. We have suffered from that 
ourselves. Capitalism developed the 
forces of production; it developed tech- 
nology. But at the same time, it has been 
digging its own grave. 


TIME: How do you really feel about foreign 
investment in Cuba? 

Castro: I was among those who proposed 
joint ventures even before the collapse of 
the Soviet Union because we had re- 
sources that we could not make use of. We 
have factories that need raw materials, 
such as fuel, or some more updated tech- 
nologies so we may accept a joint venture. 
The principle we base our activities on is 
that to develop the country needs capital, 
technology and markets. All these invest- 
ments and joint ventures are fundamen- 
tally aimed at export production. 

But we are not implementing a privati- 
zation policy. For domestic consumption, 
we prefer our own industries. And in the 
case of the enterprises that are function- 
ing, we prefer that they continue being 
state-owned. We have no interest in priva- 
tizing domestic enterprises. We won't re- 
nounce the fundamental role of the state 
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in the development of the economy. We 
are not going to privatize streets or parks 
or roads. 


TIME: And never the land? 

Castro: Not so far. We haven't thought 
about including it. But we cannot say nev- 
er. Perhaps we will allow in the future 
some real estate investment. 


TIME: Is there a clear economic strategy at 
work, or is it debated on an ad hoc basis? 
Castro: Our main objective is to preserve 
the revolution: our independence and the 
achievements of socialism. We have not re- 
nounced socialism as our common objec- 
tive. Now we are introducing reforms to 
develop the country during the “special pe- 
riod” because the socialist camp has disap- 
peared. We have lost more than 70% of our 
imports. We were left without credits, 
without capital, without technology and 
without markets. 

No other country would have been able 
to endure what we have endured. No other 
socialist country has been able to endure 
the collapse of the socialist camp or the loss 
of its imports in the midst of a blockade. 
We have been able to do so because of the 
revolution. No other country would have 
been able to endure such a situation with- 
out a system similar to ours because it 
would not have been able to guarantee an 
equitable distribution of resources. 

But our system must adapt to the reali- 
ties of today’s world. We have to be ready to 
conduct necessary changes to adapt to the 
present world conditions—without re- 
nouncing our ideas and without renounc- 
ing our objectives. What we are doing will 
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continue. The commitments we make here 
now will be fulfilled. There is no going 


back. 


TIME: Do you feel comfortable that some 
people have dollars and others do not? 
Castro: We do not like it. It is not the ideal 
It is a need for a specific stage in history. 
We don't like any foreign currency circu- 
lating, not just dollars. We introduced the 
dollar out of need 

The changes were not just a govern 
ment decision 
the workers and students. We discussed an 
increase in food prices. No, the food prices 
should not go up. How about a reduction in 
salaries? No. How about wage taxes? No. 
The majority told us to take harsh measures 
against speculators in the black market 
who were getting rich illegally 

They said to charge for sports events. 
Many people said that plastic-surgery ser- 
vices should be paid for. Many said we 
should increase the price of nonessentials, 


We discussed them with 


such as alcoholic beverages and cigarettes 


TIME: What about income taxes and 
property taxes? 

Castro: The dream of every American: not 
to pay taxes. People here do not even pay 
housing taxes. One day we will have to con- 
vince Cubans they should have to pay. 


TIME: So are you prepared to talk tothe 
Cuban people about an income tax now? 
Castro: If we are able to convince them 
yes. [laughter] 

We also have to convince workers—and 
there are a large number of them who are 


convinced—that they must make a contri- 


1. 


PROFIT PERMITTED: Farmer's markets help Cubans supplement meager rations 


bution to social welfare. There is a deficit of 
500 million pesos in social security every 
year. They are discussing whether the con- 
tribution should be 5%, 6% or 7%. It has to 
be established because the worker has not 
paid anything for social security. That 
mentality must be changed. 


TIME: You have cut back on government 
and we hear hundreds of thousands may 
lose their jobs this year. How do you deal 
with them? 
Castro: There are jobs, but not in Havana. 
One of the things we are doing is to attract 
some people from the cities to the country 
side. We have given land parcels to those 
who want to till the land. We are also trying 
to start up factories by means of joint ven- 
tures. We are boosting tourism as much as 
we can as a source of employment. We are 
expanding the number of free-lance work- 
Free-lance 
form of what you call private enterprise, is 
one of the ways by which we must find jobs 
for all those people who have no work 

But we do not want to cut back educa- 
tion and public health because we cannot 
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destroy the system we have created. We do 
not want to have private medicine because 
we have created a health system which has 
rendered extraordinary results, and we do 
not want to destroy it. It would be a historic 
crime to do so 


TIME: Forty years ago, you were full of 
idealism. When you won, you eliminated 
the vices of the Batista regime, among them 
prostitution and crime. Today we see 
prostitutes back on the street with the 
dollar economy 
TIME 
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Castro: To a certain extent, it happened be 
fore the special period. But with tourism 
the expansion of relationships with for- 
eigners makes that phenomenon increase 
motivated by various reasons that are not 
always economic 

The state tries to prevent it as much as 
possible. It is not legal in our country to 
practice prostitution, nor are we going to 
legalize it. Nor are we thinking in terms of 
turning it into a free-lance occupation to 
solve unemployment problems. [laughter] 
We are not going to repress it. What else 
can we do? If we are harsher, we will be ac- 
cused of being human-rights abusers. 


TIME: How are you going to pass the 
revolution to the next generation? 

Castro: We are already handing it down to 
the next generation. No problem. It’s easy 
because responsibilities are shared by 
many people. 


TIME: But three generations from now when 
none of us are here? 

Castro: At that time the U.S. and Cuba will 
be friends. The awareness of the need for 
peace will have made great strides, and the 
so-called embargoes by you and by us 
would have disappeared— out of mental ill 


ness—out of stupidity, it will disappear. 


TIME: What do you want your great 
grandchildren to say about you? 

Castro: | do not know, but you have to think 
about it. I believe that they will feel proud. 
I do not regard myself as a bad man. On the 
contrary. And I have seen that sometimes 
grandchildren are proud even of people 
who were bad = 
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@ CHINA 


The Future 
Without a 
Road Map 


Asa trade war with the 
U.S. simmers, China 
intensifies its debate 
about the post-Deng era 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


F THIS IS WAR, THE U.S. IS DOING A LOT OF 

business with the enemy. As threats of 

sanctions and reprisals still echo across 

the Pacific, Washington is striving to 
keep the battle over China's theft of intellec- 
tual property from further denting the two 
nations’ trade relationship, now worth about 
$47 billion. One clear signal is Secretary of 
Energy Hazel O’Leary’s plan to fly to Beijing 
next week with a delegation of American 
businessmen who expect to sign deals worth 
as much as $8 billion. Another is the U.S’s 
decision to go ahead with the sale of a million 
tons of wheat at subsidized prices. 

The Chinese, who ran a nearly $30 bil- 
lion surplus in commerce 
with the U.S. last year, would 
seem to have at least as big a 
stake in limiting the damage. 
They could win a tariff re- 
prieve simply by closing 
down some of the factories in 
southern China that are 
flooding Asian markets with 
pirated videos and music. 

But these are not normal 
times, and many experts in 
Beijing do not think a quick 
compromise is in the offing. 
The obstacle is much larger 
than a trade issue: it is an 
overall political stalemate 
brought on by the succes- 
sion crisis. Deng Xiaoping, China’s 90- 
year-old senior leader, is in his last days, 
and decision-making power has dropped 
into the hands of a group of technocrats 
and military officers. And that has opened 
the door to critics who are publicly debat 
ing China’s future. 

Paramount among the collective lead- 
ership group is President and Communist 





AUTHOR WANG: Publicly 
questioning the past and 
prescribing for the future 





THE HUMAN VOLCANO: A potential for explosion from farm families in remote provinces 


Party chief Jiang Zemin. In spite of those ti- 
tles, Jiang is viewed as a lightweight politi- 
cian and possibly a short-term transition 
figure. An easy way to toughen up his un- 
impressive image is to stand up to the U.S. 
on trade. Jiang is unlikely to offer anything 
that could be read as a concession to 
Washington. 
Washington hopes to keep the copy- 
right dispute contained, but the opening 
salvo two weeks ago sound- 
ed serious. Because Beijing 
refused to crack down on pi- 
rate manufacturers, the U.S. 
imposed a 100% tariff on $1 
billion worth of Chinese 
goods. Beijing retaliated 
z with punitive tariffs of its 
own on U.S. consumer prod- 
ucts. It looked as if the thrust 
and parry might lead to a 
full-scale duel. But the two 
sides announced that the 
tariff increases would not go 
into effect until Feb. 26. This 
week they will try to head 
them off altogether by re- 
opening negotiations. 
Beijing's mood is strongly against con- 
cessions. Chinese officials strike the posture 
of victims, charging the U.S. with bullying a 
poor, struggling country. “The belief is,” 
says a government official, “if we give in to 
the U.S. on this one, they will just ask for 
more.” Shen Rengan, deputy director of the 
National Copyright Administration, com- 
plains that “there are a bunch of people in 
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the U.S. who are petrified by the prospect of 
China becoming strong ... The U.S. can't 
play globocop in China.” 

Even if the government were to order a 
crackdown on the pirates, there is no cer- 
tainty it would have the authority to en- 
force its decree. Officials in Beijing admit 
privately that without a strong leader at the 
top, Beijing’s administrative power has 
weakened, particularly in the prosperous 
and freewheeling southern provinces. 

While most Chinese do not favor bow- 
ing to the wishes of Washington, they can 
see the tentativeness in Beijing and asser- 
tiveness in the provinces; many of them are 
concerned about it. Deng’s economic re 
forms have led to immense growth and 
considerable prosperity for some, but they 
have also brought worrisome side effects. 
Inflation is in double digits, corruption and 
crime are on the rise, and development is 
very uneven. 

As Deng fades from the scene, a fierce 
debate is beginning, questioning the cor- 
rectness of his reforms and pondering what 
steps should come next. The discussion is 
going on mostly in private because the par- 
ty’s political control and the zeal of the cen 
sors are still strong. Chinese intellectuals 
are extremely cautious about putting their 
views forward publicly 

So when a serious analyst weighs in 
with a major political critique, he almost 
automatically becomes a sensation. The 
latest proof of that is author Wang Shan. 
When he published his book, Viewing Chi 
na Through a Third Eye, last year, Wang 
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tried to protect himself by presenting it as 
the work of a German sinologist. Only after 
party chief Jiang had praised the book and 
more than 200,000 copies had been sold 
was its true authorship revealed. 

Wang, 42, is a 20-year veteran of the 
party, an obscure novelist and a self-de- 
scribed entrepreneur who lives mainly on 
his royalties and profits from playing the 
stock and futures markets. His Third Eye 
was an extended political essay, startlingly 
plainspoken by Chinese standards but rela- 
tively abstruse to Western eyes and far 
from a liberal tract. Even Chinese readers 
disagree whether its observations tend to 
support Deng or his radical opponents. 

The book argued that of all the Com- 
munist Party’s errors, the most serious was 
its failure to deal with the vast, impover- 
ished countryside and the 700 million 
mostly poor peasants. It charged the intel- 
ligentsia with forgetting how to think. Most 
shocking, it asked directly whether the 
post-Deng leadership should adopt some 
of Mao Zedong’s more centralized policies. 

Now Wang is coming out with a new 
book, Viewing China Through a Fourth 
Eye, which will offer some prescriptions. 
In an interview with TIME last week, Wang 
conceded, “Even now we have not figured 
out which direction China should go.” He 
is concerned mainly with managing re- 
forms without creating chaos—delivering 
“reform in a controlled manner.” He wor- 
ries about a revolt by the “living volcano” of 
peasants and says he is focusing his re- 
search on how to keep China stable. 

The author predicts a revolution from 
above, which he calls “a top-down political 
evolution.” He says, “I believe problems in 
China will not be solved by the common 
people. Real political progress will come | 
through the struggle within the élite.” Al- 
though his preference is for a strong autoc- 
racy, it is “highly possible,” he says, “that 
the party central committee will evolve 
into a parliamentary system.” 

In the emerging national debate, there 
is no consensus on Wang's views or even 
how to categorize them. He has been called 
a fascist, a heretic and shenjingbing, a luna- 
tic. Critics say he implies that reforms have 
produced disorder and more reforms could 
bring chaos. They ask, Does he mean re- | 
form should stop? 

Such are the questions that face China 
as Deng slips away. Should the nation try to 
hold things in place and retreat inward, or 
continue to reform? Should it open up to 
more normal relations with the West, in- 
cluding the U.S.? In a huge country unac- 
customed to open discussion, the answers 
will not come soon. But if more debaters 
like Wang are willing to speak up, they can 
hurry the process along. —Reported by 
Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing and Adam Zagorin/ 
Washington 
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@ MEXICO 


Unmasking Marcos 


Zedillo makes a pre-emptive military strike against the 
Zapatista rebels and puts their leadership on the run 


By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 





HE WAR OF WORDS BETWEEN THE 
government of President Ernesto Ze- 
dillo Ponce de Leén and Chiapas reb- 
els ended last-week, and real warfare 
resumed. In Nuevo Momoén, a village in the 
southern state of Chiapas near the Guate- 
malan border, sniper fire rained down ona 
force of Mexican soldiers, killing two of 
them. Near the town of Cacalomacan, 
about 50 miles west of Mexico City, 250 po- 
lice and soldiers surrounded a group of 
militants and flushed them out of a farm- 
house after a two-hour gun battle. In other 
strongholds of the Zapatista National Lib- 
eration Army, or E.Z.L.N., hundreds of 
heavily armed soldiers made house-to- 
house searches for rebels and their leaders. 
All across Mexico, 
security forces were 
on the lookout for 
the mysterious rebel 
spokesman known as 
Subcomandante Mar- 
cos. Last week the 
Chiapas leader, who 
MAN ON THE RUN: The 
rebel leader is 


reportedly a former 
college instructor 
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has always been masked in public appear- 
ances, was revealed by Zedillo to be Rafael 
Sebastian Guillén Vicente, 37. 

Ina nationally televised speech, Zedillo 
announced the issuing of arrest warrants 
for Guillén and four other E.Z.L.N. leaders, 
who were, contrary to public belief, “nei- 
ther popular, nor indigenous, nor from 
Chiapas.” The charismatic rebel spokes- 
man and his fellow rebel leaders, the Presi- 
dent charged, were former members of a 
1970s student revolutionary group. Gov- 
ernment aides added that Guillén had 
grown up in comfortable circumstances in 
Tampico. He attended private religious 
schools and the Autonomous University of 
Mexico, and later taught communications 
at another university before disappearing 
in 1983, According to press reports, Guillén 
lived for several years in Nicaragua, where 
he worked with the Sandinistas. 

The government's show of force ended 
a 12-month cease-fire that began after the 
Jan. 1, 1994, Zapatista insurrection left 145 
dead and shattered Mexico’s modernizing 
image. The crackdown also came as Ze- 
dillo’s ruling Institutional Revolutionary 
Party faced a difficult Feb. 12 election in 
the central state of Jalisco. That was a sus- 
picious coincidence to some analysts, but 
Zedillo said his moves were triggered by 
fears of expanded Zapatista military action. 

Government sources had hinted for 
weeks that Zedillo would undertake some 
strong action to try to rebuild credibility af- 
ter the peso’s disastrous devaluation. That 
the Zapatistas should be the target was log- 
ical: their activity inspired the erosion in 
investor confidence that ultimately led to 
financial panic. But Zedillo’s evidence for a 
spreading Zapatista insurrection was 
sketchy. Arms caches that authorities dis- 
covered held little more than a handful of 
firearms and several dozen grenades. 

Now the President has staked much of 
his dwindling authority on the military of- 
fensive. As a Mexico expert in Washington 
put it, “If Zedillo’s military plan works 
quickly, fine. Markets will be happy, and 
everyone can get on with business.” But if 
Zedillo is wrong about the narrow base of 
support for the Zapatistas, he might spark a 
guerrilla war lasting for years. And further 
gore a presidency that has more than five 
long years to run. —Reported by 
Ronald Buchanan/San Andrés Larrainzar and 
Laura Lopez/ Mexico City 
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BUSINESS 


By PAUL GRAY 
INNY LUI SITS UNDER A 100-WATT 
light bulb, studying spoons. The 
spoons have gone through eight 
full cycles in one or another of a 
battery of 20 dishwashers: Lui’s 
task is to examine each one for 

telltale signs of dirt. If she detects a speck, 

she must then decide just what sort of 
speck she has spotted. Is it gritty? Is it 

“medium soil” or “heavy soil”? When she 

runs through all the spoons, Lui turns to 

plates and cups and knives and glasses that 
have been emptied from the dishwashers, 
making the same inspections and render- 
ing the same hairsplitting verdicts, She 
Suesses she has made 30,000 such judg- 
ments in the past eight weeks. 
Appearances to the contrary, Lui is 

not some hapless soul condemned to a 

lower circle of Dante’s Inferno. She has 
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SOUND POLICY: Free from outside vibrations in an anechoic chamber, speakers must endure he rigors of Consumer Reports’ testing 








been happily doing such work for eight 
years as one of the 95 product testers for 
Consumer Reports, the monthly magazine 
that has served as an indispensable guide 
for millions of shoppers since 1936. And a 
major reason for CR’s success is the rigor- 
ous, painstaking, maybe obsessive and 
some might even say nutty striving for ob- 
jectivity that Ginny Lui and her colleagues 
bring to the testing of products. 

By most measures, CR is thriving as nev- 
er before. Between 1990 and 1993. its 
monthly circulation ballooned from 3.8 mil- 
lion to 5 million. Although that figure has re- 
mained flat since then, CR estimates its total 
readership, including pass-along and library 
copies, at 19 million. Consumers Union, the 
magazine's parent organization, operates on 
an annual budget of $133 million, most of 
which is raised through subscriptions and 
book sales. And in 1990, aware that its de- 
voted audience was getting older (median 
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- Evaluating the Buye 


Consumer Reports commands 5 million subscribers, but f 


age: 42), CR revitalized another magazine 
devoted to young people into Zillions: Con 

sumer Reports for Kids, which comes out six 
times a year and reaches 280,000 home sub- 
scribers plus numerous school programs. Its 
topics (“Which Ice Cream?” and “Fast Food: 
What's Good?”) are keyed to young con- 
sumers who may, somewhere down the line. 
want guidance in buying a new car, CR has 
even gone electronic: it is now available on 
several commercial online services and pro- 
duces its own syndicated television pro- 
gramming, which is currently carried by 
about 50 local stations. 

As an independent ombudsman for the 
American buying public, CR has always at- 
tracted some ire and resentment—and not 
only from manufacturers. In 1939 a House 
committee branded Consumers Union 
subversive, thanks to the magazine's per- 
ceived antibusiness bias. Though such 
witch-hunting may seem laughable now. 


‘aces questions about its ad 


Bible 


ocacy and competitiveness 


executives at CR and Consumers Union are 
not smiling at what some detractors and 
publishing analysts are saying about the 
today: 1) its methods of testing 
and evaluating products are 
flawed and less objective than they appear 


magazine 


sometimes 


2) the magazine has evolved from a neutral 
reporter into an advocate of politically cor 
rect but scientifically dubious environmen- 
tal causes; and 3) asa general-interest pub 
lication, CR can no longer keep up with the 
flood of new products and hence cannot 
compete with the growing number of spe 
cialty magazines that rate, say, computers 
and the tidal wave of new software 

Critics aside, few signs of stress can be 
detected at the magazine's headquarters, a 
180,000 sq. ft complex built in 199] ata cost 
of 340 million in Yonkers, New York. half an 
hour north of Manhattan. An eerie serenity 
and strange things abound here 
by 30-ft. by 


There is 


for example, a 30-ft 30-ft 


chamber, its beams sunk deep into West 


chester ( ounty bedrock, that stands tree of 
the rest of the building. The purpose of this 
immune to all 


outside vibrations short of the nuclear or 


noiseless, echoless room 
the heavily seismic, is to test under ab 
solutely pristine aural conditions the per 
formance range of stereo speakers. “No 
body else could afford this room,” says Alan 
Lefkow, CRs director of elec 
‘Other maga- 
zines don't use them.” 
Elsewhere Ruth Green 
berg, a veteran CR assistant 
project leader on appliances, 
is grilling 40 
their 
pop popcorn 


tronics testing 


microwave 
ability to 
She intro 
duces a bag of Paul New 
man’s popcorn to a 
Whirlpool microwave " 
‘First, I hit the ~t/ 
Popcorn button. she says 
but then I will compare it to the 
bag’s instructions to see if the 


ovens on 


oven 


popcorn 
feature works. I'll measure how much pop- 
corn popped and how many kernels will 
be left over.” Guided by its Popeorn button. 
the Whirlpool shuts off after 2 
sec, The yield 


Greenberg estimates 


min. 20 
four cups of popcorn and, 
200 unpopped ker- 
nels. “I'll go back and count the kernels by 
hand 

Such meticulousness has oby iously been 










designed to take the guesswork out of testing 
But some critics charge that impressionistic 
subjective judgments nev ertheless find their 
way into some CR evaluations. In its January 
issue the magazine ran a chart listing its 
overall test results for eight mid-priced 1995 
sedans In second plac e In overall excellence 
just behind the Toyota Camry, was the 
Dodge Intrepid. But in a separate story 
headlined WoEs BEsET ¢ HRYSLER, the maga 
zine said, “Through the first quarter of 
1994, fully 24 percent of own- 
ers of 1994 Intrepids reported 
at least one problem they con 
sidered serious, an especially 
disturbing result for such new 
result, CR an 
nounced, it was dropping the In 


cars.” As a 


trepid from its list of recom- 
mended models 
Consumers who were con 
fused (the second best sedan Is 
also a turkey?) could link elbows 


with the ranks of Chrysler execu 


tives who were aggrieved Bob 
Moser, who bears the formidable title of 
director of customer problem identifica- 


argues that the CR 
Intrepid 


tion and resolution 
methods of e 
compared fresh apples and a few outdat 


evaluating the 
ed lemons. CR’s citing of drivers’ com- 
plaints about 1994 models he Says, “car 
ries the assumption that the problems 
continued through the 1995 models.” Not 
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so, Moser insists: “We know where our | 


cars are versus any time in the past, and in 
fact these 1995 models are the best vehi- 


cles we have ever manufactured.” Coun- | 
ters CR director of automobile testing | 


Robert Knoll: “Automobiles and auto 


companies don’t change that rapidly. We | 


get a good enough sample of a model to 
see if they follow a pattern. When we pre- 
dict a pattern, it usually does develop.” 

This disagreement between CR and 
Chrysler underscores the difference be- 
tween objective tests and predictions that 
are based on a sample of subjective re- 
sponses (how serious, for example, is a “se- 
rious” problem?). And what about prod- 
ucts that do not perform tasks, like 
automobiles or dishwashers, but are rather 
made to be ingested, a la orange juice, 
which is featured in the February 1995 is- 
sue of CR? Isn’t one person’s ambrosia an- 
other person's pig swill? “We have a stan- 
dard of what is good orange juice,” says CR 
spokeswoman Rana Arons. Tasters at- 
tempt to quantify attributes such as 
“sweet” and “astringent.” “But you'll 
never see in Consumer Reports any- 
where, “We like this best, this tastes 
good’ We never say to our testers 
‘what tastes best?” Which is a confus- 
ing assertion, given the headline at 
the top of the February cover: WHICH OR- 
ANGE JUICES TASTE BEST? 

Charges are also growing that CR reg- 
ularly crosses the line between impartial 
objectivity and committed advocacy. In 
one sense, this complaint is nothing new. 
In its very first issue, May 1936, the mag- 
azine ran a story on the dangers of lead in 
children’s toys. In the 1950s, CR warned— 
correctly—that radioactive fallout from 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere was cont- 
aminating milk products; in the "60s and 
70s it repeatedly urged auto manufactur- 
ers to install seat belts. 

But in those campaigns, critics argue, 
CR had hard science or, in the case of seat 
belts, exhaustive testing and research on 
its side. The magazine's more recent warn- 
ings, they add, have not been similarly 
grounded in facts or else have made mini- 
mal risks seem major ones. In May 1989, 
CR did a story on the health risks posed by 
the continued use of the chemical Alar to 
ripen apples. The piece made news in oth- 
er magazines and on TV and helped 
spread alarm about the chemical; eventu- 
ally, stores took Alar-treated apples off the 
shelf, costing U.S. apple growers an esti- 
mated $100 million in discarded produce. 
While some, including CR, still maintain 
that Alar could pose a hazard, the Nation- 
al Cancer Institute, the American Medical 
Association and the Surgeon General con- 
cluded that the chemical put apple eaters 
in little if any danger. 

A similar controversy has blown up 











Wrangling 
With Consumer 
Reports 




















over CR’s condemnation of bovine soma- 
totropin (BsT), a genetically engineered 
hormone to increase milk production in 
cows. Again, the magazine’s original warn- 
ing in the May 1992 issue (UDDER INSANI- 
TY) was widely reprinted, prompting con- 
sumer resistance to the use of Bst on dairy 
cows. And again, a small battalion of other 
environmental watchdogs refuted the 
claims of danger, including the A.M.A. and 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

Dale Bauman, a Cornell University 
professor of nutritional biochemistry, 
claims that Consumer Reports erred in its 
BST story by relying solely on its in-house 
critic in the field, Michael Hansen, rather 
than a panel review. “Nobody has the credi- 
bility to handle a wide range of issues,” Bau- 
man says. He adds that he found a Hansen 
report on BsT “replete with mistakes” and 
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that the FDA sent Hansen a letter listing all 
the errors. “I don’t think this helps the 
magazine’s credibility,” Bauman observes. 

CR’s technical policy and public-ser- 

vice director Edward Groth III calls the 
FDA letter to Hansen “hogwash, a propa- 
ganda document put out to discredit his 
report.” Groth defends Hansen’s expertise 
and explains CR’s position on sst: “The lit- 
erature shows there is possibly a problem 
but no conclusive proof. Scientist A says 
we should be cautious. Scientist B says 
let’s go ahead. Science sometimes car- 
ries more weight than it should. Science 
is good, but in policy you need value 
judgments too.” 

But is setting policy, rather than rating 
products, CR’ purpose? Richard Green- 
haus, 65, was a testing engineer for the 
magazine for 18 years; he left in 1990 be- 
cause, he says, CR had “changed from an in- 
terested consumers’ group to a bureaucracy 
behaving like a branch of government.” 
Greenhaus charges that Consumers Union 
president Rhoda Karpatkin “is a politically 
active Democrat” and that CR has changed 
from conducting disinterested research to 
promoting a consciously liberal agenda. 
Says Karpatkin, citing a 1986 letter from 
Ronald Reagan praising Consumers Union's 
“competence and impartiality”: “I do not 
engage in partisan politics at all.” 

This back-and-forth sniping suggests 
that the world has grown more complicated 
than it was when Consumer Reports made its 
debut almost 59 years ago. Subscribers still 
swear by it. Cheryll and Tommy Schecht- 
man, both in their early 40s, recently built a 
new house in Palm Beach Gardens, Florida, 
and wanted to upgrade all the major appli- 
ances on a $10,000 budget. Says Cheryll: 
“We're pretty trusting about what Consumer 
Reports recommends.” But the exponential 
growth of new products threatens to swamp 
the magazine that was established to rank 
them for the buying public. Hundreds of 
new computer-software programs and 
games appeared in the months preceding 
the last Christmas buying season. “We're not 
going to test software in the foreseeable fu- 
ture,” admits CR’s Alan Lefkow. “It is beyond 
this department.” 

In the beginning, Consumer Reports 
and Consumers Union were virtually 
alone in calling for a fair shake for buyers; 
now the field is jammed with such advo- 
cates—some of whom regularly snipe at 
the magazine that started the trend in the 
first place. And with the G.o.P. controlling 
both houses of Congress, and a move from 
government-as-watchdog to a deregulated 
economy, CR’s brand of activism may draw 
increasingly thunderous criticisms. If so, 
will the noise matter inside a 30-ft. by 30-ft. 
by 30-ft. echoless chamber? —Reported by 
Tom Curry and Stacy Perman/Yonkers and Jane 
Van Tassel/New York 
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The greatest form of advertising 
is still word of mouth. 


“Under the skin, these cars hint at the dramatic 
changes coursing through the very blood of the 
British car-maker.” 







—The Detroit News 


“The ride is comfortable but firm, and the 
powertrain and chassis beg to be driven hard.” 


ee Oe | 


Car and Driver 


“A 1995 Automobile Magazine All-Star... 
the Jaguar XJ6 matches an enthusiast’s 
dream of what a Jaguar sedan should be.” 


Automobile Magazine 


“Combined, the changes give the sedans an 
improved feeling of nimbleness and compo- 
sure, without violating that sacrosanct ride 

quality for which Jaguars are famous.” 








—Road & Track 





“A little bit of yesterday and a whole lot 
of tomorrow.” 


ge ee 


— Motor Trend 


“..a major advance in quality.” 


—Automotive News 


“Drawing on the retro look of the old 
Series III, Jaguar’s new sedan derives real 
strength from what's beneath the skin.” 


te / 


— AutoWeek 


QUOTES LIKE THESE HELP explain why the new Jaguar 
XJ Series has just been rated one of Automobile 
Vagazine’s 1995 All-Stars. “The Jaguar we've been 
wailing for.” the editors rave. See your dealer for 
altractive Dream Lease terms and a test drive to find 
out why this is the Jaguar you've been waiting for. 


For the name of your nearest Jaguar a 


dealer, call 1-800-4-JAGUAR. JAGUAR 


Tue New 1995 Jacuar XJ SERIES 











An illness that quickly reminded his parents how 
When itasiteriteis. 
Michael Yardley Fortunately, the Yardley’s Blue Cross and Blue Shield 


Plan provides instant access to an innovative, nation- 


was two months wide program that continuously identifies, research- 


es and evaluates the latest advancements in medical 


old he was care. So no time was wasted in determining the 
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safest, most effective treatment that helped Michael, 


diagnosed and his parents, breathe a lot easier. 


Today, this Blue Cross and Blue Shield program 


with a rare provides medical professionals with technological 


evaluations of more than 200 breakthrough 


respiratory procedures, drugs and services. 
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illness. symbols of health care coverage. Local Plans with 
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the widest range of health care options available. 
Options that keep costs down while keeping 
quality high. 


What was the result of Michael's therapy? He’s the 
jumper on the right. 
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Snuff Porn on the Net 


A student's sex fantasies raise disturbing questions 
about the limits of free speech in cyberspace 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


JAKE BAKER DOESN'T 
look like the kind of 
guy who would tie a 
woman by her hair to 
a ceiling fan. The 
slight (5 ft. 6 in., 125 
Ibs.), quiet, bespecta 
cled sophomore at the 
University of Michi- 
gan is described by 





i ~ wan 
BAKER INCUSTODY classmates as gentle, 


conscientious and introverted. His high 
school librarian, his 4-H adviser, the moth- 
er of the children for whom he baby-sat 
in Boardman, Ohio, all stand 
ready to attest to his moral fit- 
ness. At the university, where 
he majors in linguistics, he 
maintained a 3.2 average. Until 
two weeks ago, he’d never been 
accused of harming anyone. “I 
don’t like stepping on insects,” 
he says. 

But Baker has been doing a 
little creative writing lately, and 
his words have landed him in 
the middle of the latest Internet 
set-to, one that pits a writer's 
First Amendment guarantees of 
free speech against a reader’s 
right to privacy. Now Baker is 
facing expulsion and a possible 
sentence of five years on federal 
charges of sending threats over 
state lines. 

It started in early Decem- 
ber, when Baker 
three sexual fantasies and post- 
ed them on alt.sex.stories, a 
newsgroup on the Usenet com- 
puter network that is distributed via the 
Internet. Even by the 
alt.sex.stories, which is 
explicit depictions of all sorts of sex acts 
Baker's material is strong stuff. Women 
(and young girls) in his stories are kid 
napped, sodomized, mutilated and left to 
die by men who exhibit no remorse. Baker 
even seemed to take pleasure in the behav 
ior of his protagonists and the suffering of 
their victims. “Torture is foreplay,” he 
wrote in the introduction to one of his 
pieces. “Rape is romance, snuff is climax 

The story that got Baker in trouble 
featured, in addition to the ceiling fan 


composed 


infamous for 


standards of 


acts performed with superglue, a steel- 
wire whisk, a metal clamp, a spreader bar, 
a hot curling iron and, finally, a match. 
Ordinarily, the story might never have 
drawn attention outside the voyeuristic 
world of Usenet sex groups. But Baker 
gave his fictional victim the name of a real 
female student in one of his classes. When 
university officials were alerted (by an 
alumnus who spotted the story on a com- 
puter in, of all places, Moscow), they gave 
Baker a psychological evaluation and had 
him escorted off campus, apparently out 
of concern that he might be a danger to 
the community—not to mention the 
female student. 





Unfortunately for Baker, the Michigan 
campus is well versed in the latest academ- 
ic debate over where sexual fantasy turns 
into sexual abuse. Catharine MacKinnon, 
author of Only Words and a professor at 


is the nation’s foremost 
proponent of the theory that writing and 
reading pornography are in themselves 
acts of violence; that consumers of it end 
up, depending on their “chosen sphere of 
operation,” raping, abusing or discriminat- 
Ing against women. MacKinnon immedi- 
ately seized on Baker's case. “What he 
wrote constitutes libel, sexual harassment 
and is a violation of privacy,” she says. “We 


the law school 
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need a law that addresses what is done to 
women through pornography.” 

Some members of Congress apparent- 
ly agree. Democratic Senator James Exon 
of Nebraska introduced legislation earlier 
this month calling for two-year prison 
terms for anyone who sends—or knowingly 
makes available—obscene material over an 
electronic medium, “I want to keep the 
information superhighway from resem- 
bling a red-light district,” Exon says. 

But civil libertarians fear the proposed 
law could turn every online-service 
provider into an info cop. “Exon’s bill 
would be the end of the Internet as we 
know it,” says Mark Stahlman, president of 
New Media Associates, a New York 
City-based media-research firm. Mike 
Godwin, staff counsel for the Electronic 
Frontier Foundation, argues that constitu- 
tional guarantees apply in the new media 
just as they apply in the old—no matter 
how offensive the material. “The First 
Amendment was designed to protect 
offensive speech, because no one ever tries 
to ban the other kind,” he says. 

; On the Ann Arbor campus, 
» opinion on Baker is divided. “If 
: he’s a threat, I'd rather have 
this taken care of quickly,” says 
? senior Kathryn Jesudowich. 
2 The Michigan Student Assem- 
bly, on the other hand, issued a 
resolution condemning the uni- 
versity. Then on Thursday, half 
an hour before his disciplinary 
hearing was set to begin, FBI 
agents arrested Baker under a 
federal statute that prohibits 
interstate transmission of a 
threat to kidnap or injure. 

In an interview with TIME 
before he was taken into cus- 
tody, Baker insisted that he 
never meant to hurt anyone and 
had never even spoken to the 
woman. “I could have made up 
aname, but I didn't,” he said. “I 
used hers because it was on the 
top of my mind.” He says the 
violence he expressed was a 
product of stress. “This would 
not have got written had I not been fear- 
ful about my future at the university. I had 
a lot of anxiety about my student loan,” he 
says. Baker is anxious about coming back 
to school, and insists he will pursue psy- 
chological counseling even if the universi- 
ty does not require it. But above all, he 
wants to be a writer—the kind who gets 
noticed, “The worst insult to a writer is for 
people to have no opinion about his 
work,” he says. His newest plot line: “a 
guy who has been wronged by society and 
is out for revenge.” By the time this case 
is sorted out, he should have plenty of 
material Reported by Wendy Cole/Chicago 
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CINEMA 


That Sinkin 


Injuries, hurricanes and a pesky press turn Kevin Costners $150 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





ADE IN TO THE FIRST IMAGE OF 
a would-be movie blockbuster: 
“We are looking at someone's 
crotch ...” It is our first glimpse 
of the hero, and he is using 
“some kind of contraption” to transform 
his urine into water. He drinks the liquid, 
and we see that he is standing on “the 
deck of a large river barge.” Then the nar- 
rator’s voice, “old and wise,” intones the 
movie's once-upon-a-time: “After ze Great 
War, they called ze planet Waterworld ...” 


Seven years, six writers, 30 script 
drafts, several executive ulcers and a 
record $150 million after Peter Rader 
wrote this scene, Waterworld has meta- 
morphosed into that peculiarly masochis- 
tic form of Hollywood sensation, the run- 
away epic. Nobody’s seen the film, a 
futuristic adventure produced by Univer- 
sal Pictures, starring Kevin Costner and 
due for summer release. Principal pho- 
tography won't be completed until this 
week, the climax of eight chaotic months 
in Hawaii and California. But that hasn't 
kept industry tongues from wagging, and 
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industry wags from tonguing, about the 
presumed recklessness of the venture. 
Waterworld, directed by Costner’s 
friend Kevin Reynolds (he made the hit 
Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves, as well as 
the expensive flop Rapa Nui), is a green- 
house nightmare set 500 years from now, 
when the polar ice caps have melted and 
the earth is flooded. The good guys, the 
Atollers, are led by the Mariner (Costner), 
who is genetically equipped with gills for 
breathing underwater. He agrees to do 


| battle with the evil Smokers (led by Den- 


nis Hopper) and save a woman (Jeanne 








million Waterworld into one soggy saga 


Tripplehorn) and a little girl with a tattoo 
in the shape of a map. The map could lead 
survivors to a precious treasure: dry land. 

The film started shooting last June with- 
out a star villain or a satisfactory script; ace 
rewriter Joss Whedon (Speed) was frantical- 
ly paged to fix Act III and give the dialogue 
some pizazz. The budget, estimated at $100 
million when production began, ballooned 
as accidents, hurricane and tsunami scares, 
and other acts of a seemingly vengeful God 
struck the company. Costner’s stunt double 
nearly died when an air bubble entered his 
bloodstream after a deep-sea dive. A single 


battle scene took four weeks to shoot. Last 
month one of the huge sets sank into 160 ft. 
of water while moored off Hawaii island. It 
was needed for another week. 

All this, stoked by reports of backbit- 
ing on the set and bad behavior off it, 
made for irresistible copy. Not since 
1962—when Cleopatra, abetted by Eliza- 
beth Taylor’s delays and dalliances, made 
front-page headlines on its way to becom- 
ing, in real dollars, the most expensive 
picture ever—has a film attracted this 
much unfavorable attention while still in 
production. The press dubbed it Kevin's 
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ALL WET: Costner is the Mariner, chosen 
to lead the good guys to dry land—and to 
rescue Universal from a sea of red ink 
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Gate. The Wall Street Journal called it 
Fishtar, for Warren Beatty’s 1987 flop 
Ishtar, and wrote that because “nobody 
had provided bathrooms on the boats 
used by the crew or on the set ... the ac- 
tors and crew had to flag down a boat to 
take them to a barge near shore that was 
equipped with portable toilets.” 

The bad publicity rankles the people 
at Universal and MCA, its corporate par- 
ent. MCA boss Sidney J. Sheinberg, who is 
concerned by a tone in the press he calls 
“Hard Copy journalism,” claims that the 
Journal story is “unfair, irresponsible and 
in a great number of places inaccurate.” 
The film’s producer, Charles Gordon, who 
has spent months undersea and under 
siege, says the no-toilet story is “insane. 
We had bathrooms on boats out on the 
water, two feet away from the trimaran 
where the scenes were shot. When I read 
stuff like this, it drives me crazy.” 

Gordon had plenty of other stuff to 
drive him crazy. “In this movie there is 
supposedly no more dry land,” he says. 
“That means we have to shoot every 
scene one way—out to sea—so you don't 
see any land. Then we have to rotate the 
set to shoot the reverse angle. So now 
we're shooting, and suddenly a boat sails 
by, and the take isn’t good. Then we had 
three hurricanes come especially close to 
our island, and a tsunami warning, 
where we had to abandon the set.” 

Twenty years ago, another Universal 
movie with a watery setting went 100% 
over budget and stoked pessimistic press 
reports. How, folks wondered, could Jaws 
ever make money? The pain and payoff of 
Jaws surely prompted Sheinberg, who 
had supervised it, to meet with Water- 
world’s producers long before the shooting 
began and ask, “My God, do you guys 
know what you're getting into?” Gordon's 


Gate, after the 1980 bomb Heaven's | 























reply: “We think we have an idea of what 
we're getting into. And we're sure it'll be 
worse than what we think.” 

Last spring Universal chief Tom Pol- 
lock declared, “Waterworld will not cost 
any more than $65 million.” That number 
may have a sacred resonance at Universal, 
since it was the production cost for the 
studio’s top hit of the 90s, Jurassic Park. 
And here Sheinberg and Pollock may slip 
into melancholia: virtually all Universal's 
megamovies of the past 20 years—includ- 
ing Jaws and Hollywood's all-time 
champ, E.T.; The Extraterrestrial—were 
directed or produced by Steven Spiel- 
berg, who last fall decided to form an in- 
dependent multimedia company with 
fellow Poo-Bahs Jeffrey Katzenberg and 
David Geffen. 

Universal must now find other film- 
makers who can bring in the big-grossing 
films—and at a price that won't provoke 
grimaces from MCA’s Japanese owner, 
Matsushita, which Sheinberg has accused 
of trying to stunt his company’s growth. 
Asked if the Matsushita board had ex- 
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JIBE-O! Spaceship? Race car? Stallion? No, this action hero's ride is a trimaran 


pressed vexation over the Waterworld 
embarrassments, he replies, “None. | 
can blame them for a lot of things, but I 
can’t blame them for that.” 

Directors often risk blame for think- 
ing they can film on water, as such cata- 
strophes as the 1979 Hurricane and Raise 
the Titanic! prove. But can Universal be 
blamed for thinking big on Waterworld? 
Action films, after all, are typically safer 
investments than many smaller, well- 
intentioned films—Being Human, A Sim- 
ple Twist of Fate, The Hudsucker Proxy, 
The Scout—that cost $20 million or much 
more and earn less than $5 million in the 
U.S., while having scant life overseas. 
Contrast these with a big-budget disap- 
pointment like Last Action Hero, which 
still attracted enough thrill-kill fans 
worldwide to come within shouting dis- 
tance of breaking even. Waterworld may 
need to gross $450 million to be solidly 
profitable (after advertising costs and the 
exhibitors’ share are deducted), but it can 
earn that in all the world’s theaters and 
video stores, on pay and free TV. 

And hit or flop, Waterworld won't 
spell the end of an expensive genre. Last 
year’s big-budgeter was True Lies; it did 
healthy business around the world, and 
who cares that it cost about $120 mil- 
lion? “Let’s face it,” says a top film exec- 
utive, “there will always be action 
movies, and they aren't going to cost any 

| less. They'll probably cost more. What 
you're looking at is the shape of things 
to come.” 

Ultimately, it is the one segment of 
| the industry that hasn’t been consulted— 
the public—that will decide whether this 
| movie sinks or swims. And then, Water- 

world II? “The sequel,” Sheinberg jokes, 
“is going to be three people trapped in a 
12-by-12 bathysphere, and it will be shot 
in 14 days.” Sounds sensible. Why, these 
days a studio could make a picture like 
that for, oh, about $65 million.—Reported 
by Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 





















Any phone can protect you. The Motorola Flip cellular phone 
This one protects itself. 


is designed with its own ingenious 
defense mechanism. The flip. It helps 
keep the keypad free from harm. 
Defends against the dust and drops 
of daily use. And even enhances 
your sense of privacy by covering 
your calls. The one and only Motorola 
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“When my Car 

& broke down, 
Enterprise 

picked me up” 


“Im driving to meet 


et with our brand new client. The car starts 
to make a funny noise and the engine just...quits! | coast to 


the side of the road and Juckily there's a station on the come! 


They cant find the problem right away, and it looks like | 





need to rent something. | have no time for this. So | called 


Enterprise because | Knew they would come to pick me up 


| spoke to a nice guy named Jim; he came over and we 
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‘lo Love and Die in L.A. 


An ingenious production of Pelléas et Mélisande typifies the 
superb fare staged by the Music Center Opera in Los Angeles 


By MICHAEL WALSH 


PECTATORS IN DOWNTOWN LOs 

Angeles are riveted by the drama 

a jealous, estranged husband 

driven to a murderous rage by the 
thought of his wife’s infidelity, slashes to 
death the man he supposes to be her 
lover. When the carnage is over, both 
wife and lover lie dead and the jealous 
husband is taken into custody by the 
L.A.P.D. To further complicate matters 
the husband is black, the lover 
and the wife both white ... 

No, it isn’t the O.J. Simpson 
trial taking place at the L.A. 
County courthouse. It is the Los 
Angeles Music Center Opera’s 
sensational new production of 
Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande 
currently on view at the 
Dorothy Chandler Pavilion a 
couple of blocks away. In a sea- 
son distinguished _ by 
pelling, innovative stagings of 
Strauss’s Elektra and Handel’s 
Xerxes, the new Pelléas offers 
yet more proof that for consis- 
tent excellence the still fledgling 
company is already the equal of 
its older and more established 
American rivals, 

Debussy’s opera, based on 
the play by Belgian symbolist 
poet Maurice Maeterlinck, is set 
in the mythical kingdom of Alle 


com- 


textualizations. But in this case, he has 
created a modern setting that is inge- 
niously apt and vivid. 

Beloved of musicians, Pelléas has 
long been a challenge for audiences. 
There are no conventional arias or en- 
sembles, and the tenebrous music never 
fully breaks into song. Like Maeter- 
linck’s poetry, the music is allusive rather 
than specific, Accordingly, most Pelléas 
productions take place in twilight or the 
dark; Sellars and set designer George 


and brings home as his bride. The Simp- 
son connection was coincidental, but the 
color-blind casting of White, who is 
black, creates an unintentional, tabloidy 
frisson. 

Musically, the performance is on a 
level equal to the rest of the production. 
Conductor Esa-Pekka Salonen, leading 
his Los Angeles Philharmonic, brings 
Boulezian clarity to the score, casting off 
the cobwebs and illuminating its darkest 
corners. Cox makes a noble Arkel, while 
Groop is both angelic and earthy as 
Mélisande, and White achieves tragic 
status as Golaud. Only Le Roux’s bland, 
dispassionate Pelléas fails to measure up. 

Altogether, this is a triumph for the 
Music Center Opera. Under founder and 
general director Peter Hemmings and 
artistic adviser Placido Domingo, the 
company heads into its 10th anniversary 





monde, but director Peter Sel- 0-4: OVERTONES: Instead of the dark, vaguely medieval setting that is typical for Debussy’s 
laps hae updated the locale to opera, director Peter Sellars uses a Malibu house irradiated by glints of sun off the ocean 


modern Malibu, California. The produc 
tion was hailed when first seen in June 
1993 at the Netherlands Opera; now, 20 
months later in Los Angeles, the themat- 
ic overtones already present are eerily 
redoubled. Call it zeitgeist synergy 
Sellars, 37, is the former 
derkind director who brought compos 
er John Adams and librettist Alice 
Goodman together for Nixon in China 
(1987) and The Death of Klinghoffer 
(1991). He is known for his unconven- 
tional settings of operas and plays: he 
set Mozart’s Don Giovanni in Spanish 
Harlem, and only last year he moved 
The Merchant of Venice to Venice, Cali- 
fornia, just down the beach from Mal 
ibu. Always a skillful director of actors 
and stage movement, Sellars has often 
seemed capricious in his grand recon 


wun 


Typsin have chosen to let the sun shine 
in. Instead of a vaguely medieval setting, 
the scene is a huge beach house con- 
stantly irradiated by the sunlight that 
glints off the ocean’s waves, The gloom 
is gone, but the doom remains. To un- 
derscore the sickness of King Arkel’s 
family, hospital beds have been placed in 
nearly every room. 

The key to Sellars’ interpretation is 
Arkel (bass Kenneth Cox), who is promi- 
nent here as in few other stagings. Arkel 
represents an ancien régime that refuses 
to cede power, quashing the aspirations of 
the younger generation, represented by 
the angry, violent Golaud (bass-baritone 
Willard White), his younger half brother 
Pelléas (baritone Francois Le Roux) and 
Mélisande (mezzo Monica Groop), the 
mysterious girl Pelléas meets in the forest 
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next season with attendance running 
near capacity and a budget of $16 mil- 
lion. Programming has been a mix of sta- 
ples, often in provocative stagings (the 
David Hockney-Jonathan Miller Tristan 
in 1987), relatively unfamiliar or difficult 
works (Berg’s Wozzeck, Prokofiev's The 
Fiery Angel) and even a world premiere 
(Aulis Sallinen’s Kullervo). 

Next season brings a new Flying 
Dutchman, directed by the dazzling 
Julie Taymor in her American opera de- 
but. Hemmings foresees an eventual ex- 
pansion of the Music Center Opera’s 
schedule to nearly 100 performances a 
year, which would make it the busiest 
company in the U.S. after the Metropol- 
itan Opera. The worrisome—to snobbish 
Easterners—advance of civilization in 
Los Angeles continues F 
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1994 
Trophy 
Truck 


Manufacturer's 
Champion 


Champion 


There are oceans. And then there’s something that’s really big and blue. Once again, the Ford Oval has made its mark 
across the world, It’s called racing success, and no other automaker can make a claim of such global proportions. But 
at Ford, no matter where on Earth we capture another checkered flag, we always bring home the most interesting 
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souvenirs. One weekend, it may be an idea on steering components from a hairpin curve in Monaco Another 
weekend, a lesson in durability from off-road shock treatments in the Baja desert. Of course, the end result is simple: 
More winning technology for the Ford car or truck you can drive. Looks like we have everything covered. 
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Beatings and Sweet Murmurs 


Even in sanitized form, The Boys of St. Vincent is a compelling, 
edifying horror movie about orphans abused by clergy 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





OUNG KEVIN REEVEY HAS RUN 
away from St. Vincent’s orphan- 
age in Newfoundland, and when 
the police bring him back, Broth- 
er Peter Lavin, who runs the place, is 
there waiting. Full of forgiveness, the 
clergyman brings Kevin into his study and 
sits the boy on his lap. “You're home now, 
child,” he says, kissing Kevin’s cheek, his 
neck, his bare chest. His passion spilling 
into parental devotion, he whispers, 
“Mama loves you.” Finally Kevin dares to 
mutter, “My mother’s dead and always 
will be. You’re not my mother.” Poor little 
fellow, he must be punished—flogged un- 
til his body is one deep bruise—then con- 
soled. Brother Lavin carries Kevin to bed, 
in a father’s loving embrace, and the boy 
whimpers himself to sleep. 
The Boys of St. Vincent—a two-part 
film aired to great acclaim by the Canadi- 








. OD avin, y 
Morina) gives an implosive, star-making performance 


an Broadcasting Corporation in 1992, then 
shown to further hosannas last summer in 
a Manhattan movie house—is surely the 
most compelling and edifying horror 
movie of the decade. It is written (by Des 
Walsh, John N. Smith and Sam Grana), di- 
rected (by Smith) and acted with a dread- 
ful delicacy that subtly exposes both the 
sickness of the abusers and the beauty of 
the abused. But when the film plays next 
Sunday and Monday on cable’s A&E net- 


work, that extraordinary scene between 
Lavin and Kevin will have been trimmed, 
as will a few others. Apparently, U.S. view- 
ers lack the sophistication of their northern 
neighbors. The cutting of these scenes is 
nearly the artistic equivalent of Lavin’s 
crimes. It is abuse under the pretext of 
protecting sensitive souls. 

What's left is still shocking. For in 
the film’s first half, set in the 1970s, we 
see Lavin and his colleagues misuse their 
authority as teachers, surrogate parents, 
men of God. They instruct these utterly 
dependent children in their catechism. 
They impose discipline with a belt buck- 
le, their faces hinting at the pleasure they 
take in their power. At night they show 
their tender side, with sweet murmurs 
and a hand under a boy’s bed sheets. 

The truly daring thing about The 
Boys (a work of fiction inspired by 
several real cases of Canadian children 
abused by Catholic clergy) is not the state- 
ment it makes but the ques- 
tions it raises. The agony of 
young Kevin (bravely played 
: by Johnny Morina) finds its 
; evil twin in the torment of 
Lavin (a brilliantly implosive 
turn by Henry Czerny). Here 
is a man isolated in his lust and 
duty; years later he says to a 
psychiatrist, “I’m not afraid of 
you. I’m afraid of me.” 

The brothers, though, have 
protectors: the police, politi- 
cians and religious hierarchy. 
These worthies are at first un- 
willing to believe in Lavin’s 
crimes; then they cover up 
the mess, forgetting that the 
young victims have wounds 
that may not heal. Already 
abandoned, the orphans have 
been betrayed by men who 
invoke God as a threat and 
use a caress as torture. 

Finally, the lads do es- 
cape—to a sympathetic detective and (in 
the second half, set 15 years later) an out- 
raged public. That a kind of justice awaits 
the boys of St. Vincent does not make this 
a simple tragedy-and-triumph movie. It 
means there are still heroes in the land. 
They may be frightened boys—or grown 
men who see righteous revenge achieved 
for the boys they once were. A&E might 
have shown a little of that courage to hon- 
or them and this splendid film. w 
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LIVING-ROOM WAR: Begley and Huffman 
ponder betrayal and childhood insomnia 


@ THEATER 


Cryptic Game 


David Mamet returns with a 
disorienting family drama 
By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


HE SETTING IS A HOMEY, IF SPARE, 
living room; but nothing much 
else about David Mamet's play 
The Cryptogram, which opened 
in Boston last week in a production by 
the American Repertory Theatre, is very 
reassuring. A young boy waits eagerly for 
his father to come home; he never does. 
The boy’s mother is first heard offstage, 
breaking a teapot. A gay friend of the 
family’s dissolves in guilt over a betrayal. 
No one seems capable of finishing a sen- 
tence or answering a question directly. 
There is vaguely unsettling talk about a 
combat knife. The boy can’t sleep. 

After an uncharacteristic side trip into 
social drama with 1992’s Oleanna, Mamet 
is back in territory he walks confidently. 
His new work is an elliptical, fragmented 
75-minute conversation among three 
characters who use words, words, words 
to disguise (and maybe salve) their spiri- 
tual isolation. The boy’s father, this very 
night, has left with another woman, and 
his wife is shocked to learn that the gay 
friend helped hide the affair. Mamet is 
venturing into family drama here, but so 
indirectly that you would hardly know it. 

The play is an assured, carefully 
crafted work, but also something of a dis- 
appointment. The ricocheting dialogue 
verges on self-parody, and it doesn’t have 
the realistic underpinnings (or the hu- 
mor) of American Buffalo or Glengarry 
Glen Ross. No one can blame the fine 
cast—Ed Begley Jr., Felicity Huffman 
and young Shelton Dane—whom Mamet 
has directed. They help locate the fierce 
humanity inside this cryptic game. ow 








@ THEATER 


Murder Most Profitable 


Shear Madness, a thriller that asks the audience to help solve 
the crime, celebrates a record 15 years of mystery and mirth 


By RICHARD CORLISS BOSTON 





HAT IS THE PLAY (NO MUSICALS, 
thank you) with the longest 
consecutive run in American 
theater history? Why, it’s 
Shear Madness, a comedy thriller that 
encourages the audience to help solve the 
mystery. On Jan. 31, at the Charles Play- 
house in Boston, the show celebrat- 
ed its 15th anniversary with its 
6,273rd performance, nearly twice 
as many as the Broadway non-musi- 
cal champ, Life with Father. And 
the second longest runner? Shear 
Madness in Chicago (12 years, 4 
months). The Washington produc- 
tion of Shear Madness is another 
hardy perennial; it has been at the 
Kennedy Center since mid-1987. 
Set in a unisex barber shop— 
think of Steel Magnolias crossed 
with The Mousetrap—this interac- 
tive comedy is one of the best-kept 
successes in show business. In 
1980 Shear Madness was capital- 
ized at $60,000. Since then it has 
grossed $54 million while playing 
to 3.8 million people in 23,000 per- 
formances in the U.S. (St. Louis, 
Philadelphia and Austin as well 
as the cities mentioned above) and 
around the world (Montreal, 
Tel Aviv, Melbourne, Barcelona, 
Buenos Aires, Budapest)—but nev- 
er in New York City, the titular cap- 
ital of live theater. Many audience 
members are repeaters, genial 
cultists; they come back bringing 
their friends and looking for the dif- 
ferences in each performance. 
Some fans even make pilgrimages 
to cities where the show has just opened. | 
It’s a windfall for Bruce Jordan and | 
Marilyn Abrams, who created the phe- 
nomenon. In 1976 Jordan was perform- 
ing in a Rochester, New York, pro- 
duction of Scherenschnitt (Cutouts, 
roughly), a psychological study by the 
Swiss playwright Paul Pértner; and two 
years later, Jordan and Abrams were 
doing the play in Lake George, New 
York, “To us,” says Abrams, “it cried out | 
to be a comedy.” The pair bought the | 
| 
| 





rights (for $50,000) and set to funnying it 
up. They opened the play in Boston to 
mixed reviews and a flat box office. “We 
knew the audience was having a deli- 





cious time,” Jordan recalls. “We also 
knew we had our work cut out for us.” 
They made it shorter, sharper, more 
actor and audience friendly. And they 
have smartly sustained it ever since, 
supervising most of the productions. 
Jordan modestly characterizes Shear 
Madness as “just a fun, silly, enjoyable 
night out.” But this fizzy burlesque is 
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The show was capitalized at 
$60,000 in 1980. Since then it 
has grossed $54 million 


CUTTING WIT: The barber, the matron and a 
detective clash in the play's Boston production 





plenty clever, as both an evening's enter- 
tainment and a marketing strategy. The 
show’s easy, giddy wit satisfies the cus- 
tomers. They keep coming back because 
Madness changes every night. 

The plot is a gimmick in two brisk acts. 
In the first we meet six characters in search 
of a murder: Tony, a flamboyantly gay bar- 
ber; Barbara, a tough-doll beautician; Ed- 
die, a shady dealer in antiques; the patrician 
Mrs. Shubert; and two other salon cus- 
tomers who are soon revealed as detec- 
tives. They're staking out the building's up- 
stairs tenant, Isabel Czerny, a reclusive 
concert pianist. Sure enough, the unseen 


| Isabel is murdered. O.K.—whodunit? 








That’s what the chief detective wants 
the theatergoers to help him solve, and 
the play changes each night depending 
on how they respond. The four suspects 
are to re-create their moves, and the au- 
dience is to speak up if they dissemble. Af- 

| ter intermission, the detective answers 
questions from the audience, and finally 
the culprit is revealed—in a way we won't 
reveal. It’s a cute test of observation, and 
the crowd eagerly takes to it. “We never 
use the words audience participation,” 
Jordan says, “because I know that if I 
were going to the theater, I wouldn’t want 
to see an audience-participation play in a 
million years. What we say is that the au- 
dience gets involved in an unusual way.” 
The time: today. The place: whatev- 
, er town the theater is in. The gags: 
: topical and city specific, with ref- 
2 erences to local hospitals and 
= politicians. When Tony blurts out, 
? “Is there any law against being 
discreet?” the answer in Chicago 
is, “Don’t ask me—ask Dan Ros- 
tenkowski.” And why, someone 
asks, is Tony so tense? The reply 
has varied over the years and 
venues: “He’s been that way ever 
since Burt and Loni broke up ... 
ever since Tom Selleck/Don John- 
son/Michael Jackson got married 
. ever since Doug Flutie left 
town.” Currently, in Boston: “ 
ever since he found out he can’t 
march in the St. Patrick’s Day pa- 
rade.” In Washington: “... ever 
since the Republicans had the 
House Newtered.” 

The show is freshened often— 
recently there have been many 
jokes about the O.J. Simpson trial. 
And within a day of the flap about 
Representative Dick Armey’s slip 
of the tongue, the show had Tony 
stuttering out the names of his 
two cats: “Barney and F-F-Frank.” 

As a box-office phenomenon, 
Shear Madness succeeds by appeal- 
ing to high school classes, civic 
groups, bowling teams. “Our audi- 

ence is just about everybody,” says Abrams. 
“The show cuts across age barriers and eco- 
nomic barriers and theatrical barriers.” 
Theatrical barristers too. At the birthday 
party for the Boston production, four 
lawyers (including asc’s Arthur Miller) act- 
ed as defense counsel for the suspects. 

The idea is to have a good time with- 
out the heavy freight that theater often 
carries. Says Jordan: “This play, and 
going to the theater, is an activity that 
can be a lot of fun. Like going to Las 
Vegas or playing golf.” Or getting a hair- 
cut and a perm, and some law and disor- 
der, at your local salon. —With reporting 
| by William Tynan/Chicago 
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We Not Only Wrote the Book 
on Management for Women, 
We Built the School 


SIMMONS GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF MANAGEMENT 


The only MBA program in the country designed specifically 
for women, based on the ground-breaking research 


in The Managerial Woman. 


Inquire about our | year full-time, and 2 or 3 year part-time programs. 
Call our Admissions Office at 617/521-3845. 


Solid work experience may balance the lack of a bachelor's degree. 
Scholarships are available for qualified candidates. 


SIMMONS 
* COLLEGE* 
Graduate School of Management 


409 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, MA 02215 
The innovators in management education for women 


Ask us about our Executive Development Programs for Women... 
the only programs of their kind affiliated with a business school. 











Does this Japanese model outperform famous European luxury pens? 
ee 


Fujiyama™ Ceramic Pen 
still only $3925" 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 






















f you've ever had occasion to write with one of the famous European °The 










pens, you know what marvelous products they are. Writing with them is large 
a joy. It ts almost effortless. The pen appears to float across the paper— cartridge 
even your thoughts seem to flow more freely. The substantial drawback, of the 













Fujivyama 
Pen holds 
enough ink to 
draw a very long 
line—long enough 
to write a short 


novel. But just in case 


however, as with so many other nice things, is that the price of these 
luxury pens is awfully high. It’s easy to spend $150 or more on one 
of them. Our Japanese friends have created their own version of 
these luxury pens. They are equally pleasing and quite similar in 
appearance, heft and feel. They have the same hi-lacquer finish, the 
same fine gold-tone accents and the same gold-plated clip as 
those famous European luxury pens. The exclusive ceramic 
writing tip provides silk-smooth, effortless writing. It will 
never flatten, stall or skip, even after hardest and longest use. 
The most remarkable thing about the Fujiyama Ceramic Pen 
is its price. We are the exclusive distributors and are there- 
fore able to offer it for just $39.95. But, we have an even 
better deal: Buy two for $79.90, and we'll send you a third one, with our compliments—absolutely 
FREE ! Discard those tacky ballpoint pens and those clumsy felt re Write smoothly and easily, give 
character and good appearance to your writing. And make a really great buy, an even greater one if 
you take advantage of our 3-for-2 “better deal”. Get with it—get your Fujiiwuna Cenamic Pen(s) today! 





















your literary require- 
ments go beyond that,we 
include not just one, but 


two extra refill cartridges 

















FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER For quantity orders (100+), call Peaches Jeffries, 
TOLL FREE (800) 797-7367 our Wholesale/Premium Manager at (415) 543- 
24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week. 6675 or write her at the address below. 


Please give order Code #1004C109. If you prefer since 1967 i 

mail check or card authorization and expiration ® 
We need daytime phone @ for all orders and issu- 

ing bank for charge orders. Add our standard 

$4.95 shipping/insurance charge (plus sales tax 


for CA delivery). You have 30-day return and one- 
185 Berry Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 











year warranty. We do not refund shipping charges 




















We Can 
Think Of 
9 Good 
Reasons To 
immunize 
On Time. 


Measles 
Mums 
Diphtheria 
Tetanus 
Hepatitis B 
Rubella 
Spinal Meningitis 
Pertussis 
Polio 


But You 
Only Need 


Immunize On Time 
Your Baby's 
Counting On You. 
Call 1-800-232-2522 


on TIME 
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TALK ISN'T CHEAP: To Zeldin, at home in Oxford, conversation is a key to progress 


@ BOOKS 


Socrates Would Take Heart 


Ina scholar’s quirky view, civilization really is improving 


By JOHN ELSON 


FTER 8,000 OR SO YEARS OF CIVi- 
lization, people can be forgiven 
for worrying that most of the pos 
sibilities for human experience 
have been exhausted. To the contrary, ar- 
gues Oxford historian Theodore Zeldin, 
things have just started to get interesting. 
In An Intimate History of Humanity 
(HarperCollins; 488 pages; $25), he of- 
fers a quirky but intellectually dazzling 
view of our past and future by discussing 
such subjects as the different ways that 
nations have tried to conquer fear, the 
reason that humanity has made more 
progress in cooking than in making love, 
and the history of conversation. This last 
subject is central to Zeldin’s book: en- 
counter, he says, is the key to progress. 
Each of Zeldin’s chapters begins 
with a capsule biography of one or more 
individuals who in various ways embody 
contemporary concerns. These exem- 
plars are usually women, because, more 
than men, Zeldin writes, they “seem to 
be looking at life with fresh eyes.” For 
better or worse, most are also citizens or 
residents of France, a country that the 
author describes as his “laboratory.” 
These portraits introduce charming- 
ly aphoristic essays filled with lively, un- 
expected detail (did you know that An- 
dean peasants can identify 300 varieties 
of potato?). In the town of Cognac, which 
produces a world-famous, tongue-loos- 
ening brandy, Zeldin asked a housewife, 
With whom do you have your most use- 


ful talks? Her answer, “With my dog. He 
really understands me.” This anecdote 
leads into Zeldin’s discussion of conver- 
sation and of one of his heroes, Socrates. 
In an age when monologue was domi- 
nant—gods or kings lectured while com- 
mon folk listened—Socrates developed 
the revolutionary notion of the dialogue. 
Another conversational revolutionary 
was Madame de Rambouillet, who in the 
18th century organized discourse in a 
new forum, the salon, that allowed men 
and women to talk to one another on an 
equal basis. 

This is an example of what Zeldin be- 
lieves conversation can do for all sorts of 
people, and he says real discourse has 
barely begun. The book provides ample 
evidence that most encounters between 
humans have been “missed opportuni- 
ties.” History, he notes, “has so far large- 
ly been a chronicle of ability gone to 
waste.” Nonetheless, he believes that 
“the earth is in the early stages of being 
criss-crossed afresh by invisible threads, 
threads uniting individuals who differ by 
all conventional criteria but who are find- 
ing they have aspirations in common.” 

There is evidence, not cited in An In- 
timate History, that Zeldin may be onto 
something. Consider that new font of 
chatter known as E-mail. Here is a mode 
of talk that is raunchy as well as revelato- 
ry, clubby as well as all enveloping. 
Friendships as well as enmities between 
strangers are born on, and borne, by wire 
connecting one continent to another. Is 
the Internet the ultimate salon? a 
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A novel brilliantly portrays 
2Ist century grotesqueries 
By JOHN SKOW 


EFF NOON’S FLUORESCENT AND PHAN- 

tasmagorical novel Vurt (Crown; 342 

pages; $22) isn’t quite the equal of 

Anthony Burgess’s A Clockwork 
Orange, with which it is being com- 
pared, but in some ways it comes close. 
It’s good enough in its first 50 or 60 pages 
of atmosphere setting, all smoke ma- 
chines and flashing strobes, that the 
reader blinks, shakes his head and won- 
ders whether Noon can sustain the 
weirdness. The answer, as shapes be- 
come familiar in the fog, lies somewhere 
between “no,” “sort of’ and “too mad to 
matter.” 

The scene is an unspecified English 
city, far gone in decay, at some point 
in what may be the 2lst century. The 
city’s inhabitants are a grotesque stew of 
humans; robots; human-robot-animal 
crosses; living protoplasmic blobs whose 
flesh, capable of regeneration, has the 
effect of drugs when sliced off and eat- 
en; and deadly beings that seem to be 
sentient holograms. 

Scribble, the narrator, and his gang 
of no-goods are seriously messing with 
“vurt,” or virtual reality, Hallucinatory in- 
teractive dramas are encoded in synthet- 
ic feathers, and a person can waft away 
from everyday life by brushing the back of 
his throat with a feather tip. Fantasies 
range from harm- 
less, biff-bam ad- 
ventures through 
warm-and-fuzzy 
childhood memo- 
ries, to varieties 
of porn, and on 
to malign alternate 
worlds that appear 
to be not just virtu- 
al but actual, and 
that permanently 
suck in vurt addicts. 

This much and a good deal more is 
brilliant. Too bad such books need a plot, 
because mood and murk are what 
they're about. But they do, and what 
Noon comes up with, no surprise, is a 
Quest. Worked with Orpheus and Eury- 
dice—why not? Scribble tries to retrieve 
his incestuously beloved kid sister Des- 
demona from one of those alternate 
worlds, with scenic but otherwise dim 
results. Vurt is a good try at great non- 
sense, and if someone doesn’t use it as 
the basis for Son of Blade Runner, Holly- 
wood isn’t paying attention. tt] 








FOR 143 YEARS, CHILDREN’S VILLAGE 
HAS TRIUMPHED OVER 
POVERTY, ABUSE AND NEGLECT. 


rr Ooo 


WE DIDN'T DO AS WELL 
AGAINST THE FLAMES. 


MB HE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE was 
pretty lucky on the night of 
February 16th. 

Lives could have been lost, or 
one of our 315 children could 

have been hurt. Or the fire 
could have spread to other 
buildings on our campus. 

Most people would call this a 
minor miracle. 

But when fire raged through 
Wetmore Hall, our most widely 
used building, it may have 
destroyed something else. 

Our future. 

The Children’s Village 
desperately needs your help in 


rebuilding both 
> the lost Wetmore 
building and the programs it 
housed. Losses are expected to 
be in the millions. So please give 
to The Children’s Village 
Restoration Fund. And help 
rebuild the house that rebuilt so 
many lives. 

Since 1851, we’ve welcomed 
more than 70,000 troubled kids 
from every ethnic and religiou 
background. Our goal is to help 
heal children so they can return 
to their families. We do this with 
a variety of health, clinical and 





educational services that reach 
almost 600 children and their 
families every year. 

And word is getting around. 

Recently, David Liederman, 
Executive Director of the Child 
Welfare League of America 
called us “...one of the premier 
residential treatment programs 
in the United States.” 

Only ashes remain of the once 
ereat Wetmore Hall. Here, our 
W.A.Y. (Work Appreciation for 
Youth) program earned high 
praise as a model for preventing 
high school drop out 
and unemployment. 

The results speak for 
themselves: Nine out of 
ten W.A.Y. program 
eraduates have eradu- 
ated from high school or 
are still in school. 53% of 





Please make yo 
The Children’s Village 
Dobbs Ferry, New 

or further information, 


please call 1-800-313-1760 


these graduates have gone on to 

college. The New York City gradu- 
ation rate for similar kids is only 
about 10%. That makes us the 
most successful anti-crime pro- 
gram you've never heard of. 

It’s staggering. Last year the 
number of homeless children in 
the New York City area topped 
19,000. Their average age: 6. 

In New York City alone, 
50,000 kids will be abused and 
neglected this year. Most of the 
half-million children living in 
poverty don’t even qualify for 
public assistance. 

Our need is urgent. Even before 
the fire our fiscal situation was 
strained. So please give to bin 
Children’s Village Restoratior 
Fund today. You won't just rebuild 
a hall. You’ll help rebuild 
our future. 


Ts Coasts vie eanaieve FUND. 


ur check payable to 


York 10522 


be cies 
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Hippo Critical 
Wit, cynicism and ill will are 


the virtues of an English novel 
By JOHN SKOW 


SOME IDLER IS SURE 
to begin a critique of 
Stephen Fry’s funny, 
sharp-tongued novel 
The Hippopotamus 
(Random House; 290 
pages; $21) by re- 
ferring loftily to 
the title character 
as “the eponymous 
hippopotamus.” Shun this pedant, who 
should consider another line of work. 
Read the novel, however. Its virtues are 
cynicism and ill will, directed energeti- 
cally at all that is trendy and modern, 
and embodied in the blubbery, whiski- 
fied carcass of an out-of-date poet 
named Ted Wallace. 

Wallace is the novel’s Hippo, so nick- 
named decades before as an undergrad- 
uate (the reference is to T.S. Eliot’s dog- 
gerel, “The hippopotamus’ day/ Is passed 
in sleep; at night he hunts;/ God works in 
a mysterious way—/ The Church can 
sleep and feed at once ...”). Wallace was 
a drama critic for one of the seedier 
London newspapers until he arose dur- 
ing an idiotic stage performance and 
screamed curses. At liberty, he is asked 
by a terminally ill goddaughter to find 
out whether a moody 15-year-old boy, 
Wallace’s godson, really has a powerful 
healing gift. The lad, it appears, lays on 
not merely hands but sexual parts to ef- 
fect his cures and in this way seems to 
have worked wonders with the god- 
daughter, an elderly gay houseguest and 
a sick mare. 

In the wise and civilized tradition of 
| somuch of English fiction, the setting is a 
vast country house; this convention 
ensures a large cast of eccentrics untrou- 
bled by middle-class worries about 
where the next case of Mouton-Roth- 
schild is coming from. Credulity about 
miracle cures ripens among these Blimps 
and boozers. It is up to Wallace, whose 
sanity is battered but intact, to thread his 
way through his hangover and puzzle out 
a non-paranormal explanation. As he 
does, he rages entertainingly at a glorious 
array of targets, generally returning to 
the furies of sex. Wallace’s discerning 
view is that women tolerate sex so as to 
have men around and that men, whose 
fateful hormones reverse this comedy, 
are far more sorely afflicted. z 














New from NordicTrack, 
The StrengthAerobics™ Exerciser. 


For the first time, strength and toftal- 
body aerobics together, at one time, 
on one time-saving machine. 


At last! There's a fast, comprehensive totatbody 
exerciser for time-constrained people — just like you. 

Revolutionary, it gives you both a strength and total- 
body aerobic workout at one time, on one machine, in the 
shortest time possible 

It starts by exercising your upper and lower body ina 
continuous, naturai motion. This gives you the benefits of a 
total-body aerobic workout — the most effective way to 
strengthen your cardiovascular fitness. 

Next, ergonomically designed arm poles provide vital 
upper-body strength conditioning, because 65% of your 
muscles ore above your waist. Bc red by a patented twin 
cam resistance mechanism, the movement of the arm poles 
can be tightened to build upper-body muscle strength. 

You can shape and tone your muscles. Build endurance 
and cardiovascular fitness. Boost your energy. Burn calories 
and shed weight. And you can do it more effe tively, 
efficiently and quickly than you ever thought possible on 
one, in-home fitness machine 

This new breakthrough is called a StrengthAerobics 
exerciser. And, not surprisingly, it's only available from 
NordicTrack. Call for a FREE brochure and video 















call Now! 1-800- 441-3405 ix: ocxus 


or write: NordicTrack StrengthAerobics, Dept. 9CRBS 
104 Peavey Road, Chaska, MN 55318-2355 


STRENGTH Gerobics Best of all, it’s from NordicTrack, A CML Company. 
xian ©1995 NordicTrack, Inc., A CML Company « All rights reserved 
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7" Sometimes The Most * « 
Difficult ThingInThe World Is * 


Finding Someone Who Cares. 


There are times when you need a good friend more than anything else in the world. But find. 





ing people who make good friends isn't always easy. 


Unless you look in the right places. Like our church. It's full fiokvwh |= 
. o 1 Le = 
care. Compassionate people who know how toloveandsupporteachoher ==> 
People who make faithful friends == = 
That's why were inviting you to visit our services. To experience firsthand the ==>" 
1 - 
e 












love and unity that Christ has given us. And realize 1 
that it's not that difficult to find someone who cares S 
There's always hope because Jesus cares for you 


V mexscanye Of lite frown Sematherm Puapttests 





‘A national revival emphasis sponsored by Southern Baptists and the Home Mission 
Board. For more information write: Here's Hope, P.O. Box 7519, Atlanta. GA 30357 











V Vhen he looks at you, your 


child sees his whole world. A world 























Let Us Ensure Your 
CuiLp’s FuTure. 


that would fall apart if something 
unexpected happened to you 
Today is not too soon to start making 
sure that, no matter what, he'll be 
taken care ol 

With a Nationwide® Insurance 
Agent on your side, you and your child 
can both enjoy a little peace of mind 
With a life insurance plan that fits your 

needs. And his future 

Call a Nationwide Agent near you 
today. And make sure your child will 


be able to take on the world. 


NATIONWIDE 
INSURANCE 


NATIONWIDE IS 
ON YOUR SIDE 








By BRAD LEITHAUSER 


ONE OF US CAN SHINE ALL THE 
time, but now and then a non- 
pareil comes along who puts ona 
good show of inexhaustible radi- 

ance. America lost one such rare soul last 
week when James Merrill died of a heart 
attack at the age of 68. He was a novelist, 
an essayist and a playwright, but it’s as a 
poet—the author of 11 volumes of verse, 
with a 12th forthcoming in March—that he 
made his ineradicable mark. 

If he was, as the son of a 
founding partner of Merrill 
Lynch, an unlikely poet, that's a 
condition he shared with Wallace 
Stevens the insurance executive 

* and William Carlos Williams the 

obstetrician; American poetry has 
a healthy tradition of culling its 
favorite sons and daughters from 
unexpected niches. Merrill 
attended Amherst College, but 
his education was interrupted 
by a year of military service in 
Europe in 1944. A mere World 
War, though, and the tumul- 
tuous love affairs he 
endured, were hardly sufficient 
to deflect his sense of purpose 
Year by year, with ferocious indus 
try, he added to his glittering shelf 
of books. 

As a poet, he had the ad 
vantage of seeming never to 
have had to serve an 
ticeship. There would be 
thing almost chilling, if it 
weren't so cheering, about the 
ease with which, at 20, her 
tiated the considerable chal 
lenges of rhyme and meter | 
set for himself. Of cour 
belonged to a generatio! 


also 


apprer 


ur passing 


formal accomplishment. That fertile 
decade of his birth—th }20s—also 
gave us Richard Wilbur, Anthony Hecht, 
Howard Moss, Amy Clampitt, Howard 
Nemerov. But as a craftsmar exceed- 
ed them all—in the thrill of the unex- 
pected, anyway. Indeed, more than 
any American poet ever (with the possi 
ble exception of Marianne Moore), he 
conveyed an infectious, exuberant joy in 
sheer building. 

Merrill was gleefully eclect e wrote 
sonnets and sestinas and hail ind epi 
grams; he worked in heroi¢ plets and 


@ OBITUARY 


Radiant in All Weathers 


JAMES MERRILL: 1926—1995 


terza rima and the Rubaiyat stanza. But he 
was perhaps most himself when fabricating 
his own unorthodox verse forms, He was a 
born matchmaker, tirelessly contriving a 
happy marriage of form and content, and 
the result was a heady range of tonal varia- 
tions. A Merrill poem might begin like this: 


Stranger, look down (the jingle said) 
& you 


Will see the face of one who loves 


you true. 





FINISH: Dexterity was a given in his poetry, as were wealth, 
erudition, homosexuality and, later in life, AIDS and senility 


Or like this: 


Bix to Buxtehude to Boulez, 

The little white dog on the Victor 
label 

Listens long and hard as he is able 

It's all in a day's work, whatever 
plays 


Or like this swatch of light verse 


U cn gt a gd jb whi pa! 
So thinks a sign in the subway 


For poets drawn to rhyme and meter, 
Merrill was a source of inspiration and 
intimidation—a salutary reminder that a 
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poem’s “finish” is rarely finished. Among 
those for whom formal verse seemed 
passé, he was accorded a notably un- 
grudging respect: there was simply no 
gainsaying his mastery, his seriousness, 
his artistic probity. 

His penchant for understatement 
may help explain his ability to satisfy so 
wide an audience. He was a master of the 
graceful exit, the teasing diminuendo. 
He had a fondness for half-concealing 
his cleverest effects, so that you might 
. have to read a poem two or 
> three times before you detect 
the rhyme of “dirigible” with 
“unmarriageable” or “rosy” 
with “Mafiosi.” Dexterity was 
simply one of the givens of his 
work—as was his erudition, his 
homosexuality, his wealth, his 
cosmopolitan life. 

Merrill spent many years 
in Greece, and there’s an over 
brimming sunniness (“There 


Fahrenheit”) in much of his 
poetry, particularly in his early 
books: with polychromatic 
warmth and humor he cap- 
tures lovers, society ladies, for- 
tune-tellers, merchants, chil- 
dren. In recent he 
registered more than 
sun perhaps, in poems bathed 
in a blue, chilly and at times 
merciless light. Merrill wrote 
beautifully—painfully—about 
the daily diminutions of the 
body the passing of 
friends, about Arps, alcoholism 
and senility. 

Under sun and moon—in 
all weathers—he went 
constructing, a process W hose 
natural culmination was his vast 
phantasmagoria The Changing Light 
at Sandover, an epic poem stretching 
over three volumes and chronicling 
extended conversations with the illus- 
trious dead, whom Merrill summoned 
by Ouija board. He has gone on to 
become one of them, leaving behind 
the paradoxical legacy of a man who 
loved both understatement and 
sumptuosity, nicety and grandeur. In 
the end, his contradictions were 
expansive. Collectively the poems 
declare, Here’s a world, and it’s a 
good one. a 


years 
moon 


and 
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at the highest trumpet blast/ Of 
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SUULCESSPFUL 
and 
DEVELOPMENT 
programs 


HAVE NOTHING 


with 


‘ ° 
yvome of 


research 


to do cars. 


INVESTING IN THE THINGS 








AT TOYOTA, improving the quality of life is 
as Important to us as improving the quality of 
our vehicles, That's why, for the last 20 years, 
we've been supporting American community 
projects that are as diverse and exciting as the 
people who participate in them. This vear 
alone, we're investing more than $12 million in 
worthwhile educational programs run by orga- 
nizations like the National Science Teachers 
\ssociation, United Negro College Fund and 
National Center for Family Literacy. To us, a 
successful business shouldn't just try to make a 
profit, it should try to make a difference as well. 


ssour. TOYOTA 


ALL CARE 


For more information about Toyota in America write Toyota Motor Corporate Services, 9 West 57th Street, Suite 4900-C8, New York, NY 10019 


© 1994 Toyota Motor Corporate Services of North America, Inc 





Roman Catholic Tastes 


Darryl Strawberry was 
bounced from baseball last 
week after flunking drug 
tests (again) and 
also had a sorry 
day in court. 
After pleading 
guilty to evading 
income tax on 
$350,000 earned from auto 
graph signings and such 
Strawberry was told to report 





next month for his sen- 
tence—perhaps three months 
in jail and a fine of up to 
$250,000. Strawberry told 
the New York Post he had 


Cents and 
Scents Ability 


Since 198], ISABELLA ROSSELLINI, the 
astonishingly beautiful daughter of 





Just beca he is pro- 
choice and a Protestant, is 
it not kosher for Nebraska 
Senator BOB KERREY to take 
Communion in the Roman 


Catholic Church? Kerrey 
had been doing that for 
more than a year—only to 
discover to his embarrass- 


ment that 
rules. After 


t's against church 
in official of Ne- 
braska’s Right to Life com- 
mittee complained, Kerrey 
announced that he would 


no longer participate in 
Communion ceremonies, 
but plans to continue at- 


tending Mass anyway. “It’s 
a great church,” he says. “I 
like the y ilues,” 


been so depressed that he 
“thought about” suicide but 
changed his mind because 
he has “a lot of hope.” 

In The ice of the Lambs 


Oscar winner Anthony Hopkins 
ate people, but 
that doesn’t 
mean he likes to 
eat with them 
specifically his 





’ 
KA fellow profes- 
siona I'm not very socia- 
ble,” he said last week. “I like 
actors, but I don’t want to go 


to dinner with them.” 


By JESSE BIRNBAUM 


Fantasy Becomes Reality 


As a teenager, British folk-soul singer DES’REE, now 26, imag- 
ined herself a star. “I'd be on the stage,” she says. “I could 
hear the applause, the musicians. But | didn’t tell anyone.” At 
last her secret is out, and her single, You Gotta Be, is No. 6 on 
the charts. What she never imagined was that she would ap- 
pear on Saturday Night Live, as she did last weekend—she'd 
never heard of it. With her coffeehouse sound she avoids the 
clichés of big-piped soul singers. “I can wail, and | can shout,” 
she says, “but | just don't do it. It’s just the way | feel.” 





age—she’s pushing 43— 
Lancéme, according to some reports, 
has decided that it wants a fresher 
image. Whether she was pushed or 
quit, 
have parted ways—but she is not out 


certain 


Rossellini and the company 


Ingrid Bergman and Roberto Rosselli- 
ni, has been plugging Lancéme cosmet- 
ics under a contract that has paid her 
as much as $315,000 a year for 35 
days of work. Along the way, Isabella 
had_ two successful 
as a movie actress (Blue Vel 


other, less 
careers 
vet, Wyatt Earp) and wife (she is 
divorced from film director Martin 
Scorsese and model Jonathan Wiede- 


mann). Now that she has reached a 


pW 7, 
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of work. Last week she announced 
that she has a new job: vice president 
of the international marketing depart- 
ment model and pitch- 
person, for the European cosmetics 
firm Lancaster, which makes Joop! 
perfume. Asked if she will “make any 
smiled her ice-cube- 
melting smile and said, “That’s not a 
correct kind of question. But look, I 
am very rich, so don’t you worry.” 


as well as 


money, she 
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Pico lyer 


Sleeping with the Enemy 


NE OF THE MOST REVEALING MOMENTS IN NORMAN 

Sherry’s massive, ongoing biography of Graham 

Greene (with the second volume just published, he 

has now devoted 1,352 pages to Greene’s first 51 
years) comes at the very beginning, when Greene charges 
Sherry with compiling a list of his, the novelist’s, enemies. 
Every man has enemies, Sherry replies. By the time the night 
is over, Greene has composed, with the help of his brother 
Hugh, his own extensive list of his lifetime’s opponents and 
handed it to his biographer. 

That might be said to be the paradoxical trademark of Gra- 
ham Greene: that he rarely gave himself the benefit of his 
unending doubt, and that he invariably gave the men he was 
supposed to hate his best lines. He saw 
the folly, and the frailty, of everyone 
around him. Thus adulterers come to 
feel compassion for the husbands 
they're cuckolding; victims see the 
human side of their criminal tormen- 
tors; Fowler in The Quiet American 
comes to mourn the death of his rival in 
love and opponent in politics (schaden- 
freude in reverse, you could say). Even 
when he was writing wartime propa- 
ganda for the British government, 
Greene described an Englishman’s 
shooting of a German lieutenant—and 
then finding in the dead man’s pocket a 
picture of his baby. 

That issue is one of the hardest 
struggles in every serious life, and one that faces us daily in the 
office, the bedroom, even the income tax form we sign: What 
to do with the person who opposes us? We know, more or less, 
how to deal with our friends, but what to do with those who 
tempt us to awaken the devil in ourselves (a far more pernicious 
temptation than any external devil affords)? Many religions 
counsel us to forgive those who trespass against us and to 
extend charity even to the Jeffrey Dahmers of the world; Bud- 
dhists actually argue that our enemies are our best friends 
because they challenge us to transcend ourselves. Yet still the 
debate between mercy and justice is as unending as the one 
between duty and love. 

If all Greene’s novels are essays on fallenness (and self- 
accusations), they are also, by the same token, arguments 
against the whole notion of enmity, or reminders, at least, that 
our enemies are no less vulnerable and right in their own 
minds than ourselves. With his famous taste for ambiguity, and 
refusal to see things in black and white (except in his con- 
demnation of any institution that would treat humans as 
tokens, statistics or pawns), Greene made it his lifework to 
understand every position: one of his plays is even called Yes 








and No. And as a headmaster’s son, he was a lifelong connois- 
seur of divided loyalties, knowing that for every commitment 
you honor, you betray another. As he put it in The Power and 
the Glory, “When you visualized a man or a woman carefully, 
you could always begin to feel pity ... When you saw the cor- 
ners of the eyes, the shape of the mouth, how the hair grew, it 
was impossible to hate. Hate was just a failure of imagination.” 
To many, that kind of sympathy with the enemy could 
seem the worst kind of two-facedness or moral relativism: not 
so much turning the other cheek as sheer turncoatism. And by 
trying to see both sides of every argument, Greene contrived to 
make enemies on both sides of every fence: Catholics and 
agnostics, McCarthyites and communists, all found his convic- 
,tion wanting. A would-be Christian 
= who admits to putting people before 
* principles gets accused of sentimental- 
sity by skeptics and of hypocrisy by 
believers. Those issues found their 
“focus in Greene’s unshakable loyalty to 
*his old boss in British intelligence, the 
Soviet double agent Kim Philby: 
Which of us, he wrote, in introducing 






Philby’s memoirs, has not betrayed 
something even more important to us 
than country? 

Yet it could be said that Greene 
was never a truer Christian than when 
forgiving even his un-Christian ene- 
mies. This is not to whitewash a self- 
styled scapegrace who had so many 
treacheries and transgressions to confess (though it is to give 
him credit for confessing so openly to them). If he could be 
unusually tender toward his enemies, he could be unnaturally 
negligent of his loves. In his championing of the voiceless, the 
forgotten, the oppressed, he could conceive irrational and 
implacable prejudices against those he regarded as Established 
(Noél Coward, say). And sometimes, by his own admission, he 
could do the right thing for the wrong reasons, refusing to be 
straight with someone because he lacked the nerve. 

It is, in fact, the ultimate strength of Greene’s books that he 
shows us the hazards of compassion. We all know, from works like 
Hamlet, how analysis is paralysis and the ability to see every side 
of every issue prevents us from taking any side at all. The tragic 
import of Greene’s work is that understanding can do the same: 
he could so easily see the pain of the people he was supposed to 





| punish that he could not bear to come down hard on them. He 


became hostage to his own sympathies and railed at pity with the 
fury of one who was its captive. The most sobering lesson of 
Greene’s fiction is that sleeping with the enemy is most with us 
when we're sleeping alone; and that even God, faced with a 
wounded murderer, might sometimes feel himself agnostic. 
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